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FUEL ECONOMY IN 


HE editorial of Chemistry and Industry generally 

takes the form of a more or less weighty little 

essay, often witty, always entertaining, on some 
subject of topical scientific or technologic interest. In 
a recent issue the Editor addressed himself to * Fuel 
and Food.’ Our readers will remember that Professor 
F. E. Simon has expressed the view that in the future 
we may well have to rely for fuel supplies on solar 
energy, which he suggested we might best utilise by way 
of plant growth stimulated by concentrated fertilisers. 
The Editor of Chemistry and Industry makes the pvint 
that the energy used for the manufacture of fertilisers is 
almost always fuel-energy, itself fossilised solar energy 
which we are overspending. ‘ Expressed in terms of the 
amount of current solar energy actually utilised by 
crops grown without fertiliser or without recourse to 
fuel, this overspending is no doubt a small fraction of 
income; yet this surplusage is vitally important for all 
civilised peoples. It alone stands between them and a 
severe reduction in their populations.’ The future of 
nuclear fission is very uncertain and hydro-electric power 
offers no substantial alternative. ‘To congratulate our- 
selves upon discovering how to capture synthetically 
the inexhaustible nitrogen of air—is to forget that coal is 
a reagent in the standard processes of synthetic nitrogen- 
fixation; nor can phosphatic fertilisers be produced with 
electric power without carbon.’ 


All that is to emphasise still more Mr. Gaskill’s 
Warning, in the introduction to his paper, presented to 
the Wales and Monmouthshire Section of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, on ‘ Fuel Economy in the Gas Indus- 
tty.” He pointed to the urgent necessity of impressing 
upon people at all levels the extreme gravity of the coal 
Position; secondly, that the only solution of the problem 
is @ proper and economical utilisation in all spheres of 
our available fuel resources. He repeated that one of 
the most outstanding needs of the present time is a 
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national fuel policy. He showed that there can be no 
justification for the hope that our fuel problem can be 
solved by increased production; any foreseeable increase 
is more than earmarked by inevitable increases in 
demand. Mr. Gaskill’s paper, an abstract of which we 
publish on later pages, was directed to a study of some 
ways in which the gas industry must take its leading 
position in the campaign for even greater efficiency and 
economy than it already achieves. He considers the gas 
industry not as a supplier but as a consumer of fuel. 
How can we reduce our consumption of coal in the 
production of gas, of coke in heating our retorts, and in 
steam raising? He does no more than refer to the 
consumption of coke in the manufacture of water gas 
and of producer gas for dilution. 


Mr. Gaskill opened the body of his paper with an 
excellent and somewhat unsual study of the economics 
of the generation of fuel-gas in the producers attached 
to carbonising plant. He insists on the important rdéle 
played by the physical properties of the coke fed to the 
producer; its reactivity, porosity, size, and ash content. 
And he questions the policy so often pursued of using 
the poorer qualities of coke as producer fuel or even 
that of using run-of-retort coke without regard to varia- 
tions in size or properties. Reactivity and porosity are 
properties determined by the coal carbonised and the 
method of carbonisation; they are largely out of control. 
Size and ash content are to some extent inter-related; 
breeze below } in. is shown to contain a significantly 
greater proportion of ash than the larger grades. That 
a consistent and limited size range in producer fuel 
conduces to efficiency is well known. Mr. Gaskill shows 
that clinker formation and the consequent loss of com- 
bustible in clinkering is influenced not only by the com- 
position and quantity of the ash but by the size of the 
fuel. It is clearly increased with the temperature of the 
combustion zone and the volume of the reaction zone 
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becomes smaller as the size of the fuel is reduced and 
as a result of what is termed ‘ heat compression,’ the 
temperature of the zone is greater. 


In a very interesting nomogram which we reproduce 
from the paper it is possible to read off quickly the effect 
on fuel consumption of the relative ash contents in a 
coke before and after breeze removal. For Mr. Gaskill 
set out to prove that there is a definite and useful coke 
economy to be made in a careful preparation of pro- 
ducer fuel. He worked out an actual example in which 
fuel consumption is reduced from 14% dry coke on coal 
carbonised to 12.5% merely by de-breezing. The result 
is that you would need practically the same weight of 
run-of-retort coke to heat the settings, with a surplus of 
15 tons of breeze (which in these days can readily be 
used for steam-raising for every 1,000 tons of coal 
carbonised. 


The author called attention, as he was entitled to do, 
to two important contributions made by his Company, 
and in the development of which he has played a dis- 
tinguished part, under the direction of Mr. Ernest West, 
to the fuel economy of the continuous vertical retort. 
First there is the hot-gas mechanical producer designed 
to maintain the thermal efficiency resulting from the 
retention of the maximum amount of sensible heat in 
the producer gas while realising the advantages of 
mechanical clinkering, automatic control, and sufficient 
dust extraction for all practical purposes. The detail of 
the automatic control of the ash bed, which we repro- 
duce, had not been published before. His exposition of 
the principles of retort heating is also characterised by 
views which, though not novel in themselves, have not 
hitherto been presented. The setting he briefly describes 
has been designed to rely upon ‘ primary combustion ’ of 
the producer gas in the combustion chambers, and he 
showed why the use of ‘ third air’ is not conducive to 
efficiency; it may lengthen the flame but it reduces its 
radiant properties. 


The paper concluded with, among other no less 
important points, a brief study of the means of residual 
heat recovery from the waste gases after they leave the 
setting, the waste-heat boiler, the recuperator, and the 
gas-turbine, of which only the first provides complete 
heat recovery—complete, that is, down to the limit of 
220°C. imposed by the presence of sulphur oxides in 
the waste gas. It should be an axiom that wherever 
possible waste gas should not be discharged into the 
atmosphere appreciably above this temperature. And 
finally there were economies in steam-raising and utilisa- 
tion which can make a significant contribution to overall 
coal economy, as well as economies in protecting the 
gas made from degradation and adulteration, and coke 
from breakage in handling and screening. 


It was a pity that there was no time for an adequate 
discussion of this thought-provoking paper. Too often 
this is the case in the meetings of our professional 
bodies. It is to be hoped that the suggestion that a sub- 
sequent meeting should be held in the autumn for a full 
discussion will be implemented. Properly arranged such 
a discussion could lead to something out of the ordinary. 
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CLOSER AND FREER CO-OPERATION 


ROGRESS towards closer working following 
P isstinatisation between the state-owned gas indus- 

try and the manufacturers who serve it is the key- 
note of the 47th annual report of the Council of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, of which we publish 
extended extracts on another page. Members of the 
Society are faced with serious handicaps on production 
because supplies of raw materials have become gener- 
ally less well assured. They are directly concerned with 
the country’s serious fuel position and the effects of the 
rearmament programme, and they look hopefully to the 
report of the Ridley Committee—promised ‘ in the next 
few months ’—to give the nation a wise lead on which 
plans for the future can be based. Meanwhile, the 
Council records that the process of consultation between 
the Society and the Gas Council has become both closer 
and freer and instances are given of the benefits that 
have accrued to the industry as a result. The most 
important field of common interest is to ensure that the 
structure of the gas industry throughout all its ramifica- 
tions is maintained unimpaired and in a degree of readi- 
ness to play that part which any impartial view of the 
future of the fuel industries must allot to it. 


A steel distribution scheme came into force three 
months ago but there are many difficulties to be faced 
which endanger the levels of production recently 
achieved, and a warning is given that it will be a few 
months before a basis is established on which S.B.G.I. 
members concerned can formulate their future produc- 
tion plans. A major change in regard to gasworks plant 
was that the Gas Council, instead of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, became the authorising authority for 
steel, and the Council in turn deputed this authority to 
the area boards. With the sole object of enabling mem- 
bers to give the area boards the best possible service, 
the Society established contact with the Gas Council to 
iron out the difficulties. Nothing but good can come 
from the Society’s initiative in this matter, but there 
remains the more serious problem that the global initial 
steel allocation to the industry will not achieve the 
Government’s declared intention of protecting the gas 
industry as a basic essential service in the national 
economy. ‘To endanger the capacity of the industry 
to meet the calls that rearmament will make on it for 
fuel supplies,’ says the report, ‘is in some degree to 
endanger the rearmament programme itself, and it is to 
be hoped that the position will be seen in its true per- 
spective and the necessary adjustments be quickly 
made.’ 


In our view one of the most important sections of 
the report is that which explains in some detail the 
realistic approach of the S.B.G.I. to the problem of 
research in the light of the Gas Council’s decision that 
the Gas Research Board as constituted could not be 
considered an appropriate body for the purpose of satis- 
fying requirements. From its inception the Society has 
been among the main supporters of the Gas Research 
Board but it has with the utmost goodwill considered 
with the Gas Council the lines on which under the 
changed circumstances effect could be given to the 
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mutual desire to co-operate to the best advantage in 
research for the benefit of the industry. It has accepted 
proposals agreed between groups from both sides and 
the Council is confident that results to the common good 
of the industry will follow the working of the plan. The 
Society is within three years of its golden jubilee and its 
Council has set up a committee to review its constitution 
with a view to bringing the rules more into line with 
present conditions, though without sacrificing the spirit 
underlying them and their intention. 


ANNIVERSARY OF VERTICAL RETORTING 


Ir is 50 years—to be precise, June 2, 1902—-since the late 
Thomas Settle and W. A. Padfield were granted a patent 
for a system of carbonisation in vertical retorts; and we 
refer those interested to a description of the system which 
we published in the Gas Journal of June 16, 1903, p. 807. 
At that time Thomas Settle was assistant to Mr. Padfield 
in his capacity of Engineer and Manager to the Exeter 
Gas Company. In the Journal of June 23, 1902, we gave 
the results of an independent test carried out on the 
Settle-Padfield plant installed at the Exeter gasworks, and 
we commented at the time: ‘A high make of gas per 
ton, an improved coke, the utilisation of cheap small coal, 
the avoidance of nuisance, are matters of vital interest 
as regards the future of the gas industry. The new pro- 
cess leaves the engineer an almost unlimited range in 
regard to introducing coal or removing coke, and there- 
fore of varying the quality of his products to a degree 
that has hitherto been unheard of.’ Thomas Settle, who 
had great originality and inventiveness—he took out 
patents of a wide and varied nature—was elected to 
Honorary Membership of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
in recognition of his services to the gas industry. 


COKE SALES CIRCLE 


VESTING day brought to an end the separate existence of 
the London and Counties Coke Association, and all the 
more recently formed district coke associations modelled 
on the L.C.C.A. pattern, but it left undisturbed the work 
of the London and Counties Coke Sales Circle, formed 
soon after the end of the war by way of a resuscitation 
and merger of the two separate pre-war bodies represent- 
ing producers and distributors. Conditions in the coke 
market have been difficult ever since the Circle was estab- 
lished. Restrictions have been imposed, removed, and 
re-imposed. Although more coke is being made and 
marketed in this country than ever before, the whole 
method of marketing coke has been under close examina- 
tion. Twelve months ago Sir John Charrington, President 
of the Circle, was depressed by the prevailing coke position 
and thought the shortage experienced during the winter of 
1950-51 had gone far towards destroying the good name 
that the London and Counties Coke Association had built 
up for coke. At the annual meeting of the Circle on 
May 20, however, he expressed himself as entirely happy 
about the spirit now existing between producers and 
distributors, and felt that the old spirit of co-operation had 
been completely restored. The Circle, indeed, was reported 
to be growing in numbers and influence and to be becom- 
Ing increasingly conscious of the fact that whereas coke 
had been easy to sell for some time there might shortly 
be increased supplies and a need for more energetic 
Salesmanship. It is strange that although the rest of the 
Country, in pre-nationalisation days, readily followed the 
lead of the London and Counties Coke Association in 
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forming district associations the idea of district coke sales 
circles was never put into practice. The L.C.C.S.C. cannot 
undertake missionary work in other areas but it was again 
emphasised at this year’s annual meeting that it would be 
prepared, and indeed glad, to assist or advise on the forma- 
tion of other circles. Its work does not always lend itself 
to the publication of reports of its meetings but the fact 
that it appeals so strongly to the distributors as well as to 
the producers is evidence of its worth. 


HORSEFERRY ROAD SITE 


A PROPERTY transaction has recently been completed 
which has a special sentimental interest to everybody con- 
nected with the gas industry. In 1819 the Gas Light 
and Coke Company acquired land in Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, and for about 117 years the headquarters 
of the Company were established there, part of the site 
being occupied by the offices of the Company and the 
remainder by the works and gasholders. Shortly before 
the last war the old offices were demolished and the 
erection of a large headquarters office building was started 
on the part of the site fronting Horseferry Road, but 
operations were suspended on the outbreak of war and 
the site was requisitioned by the Government who erected 
substantial buildings on part of it. After the war the 
Ministry of Works decided that, owing to the shortage 
of sites suitable to fill the great demand for Government 
offices, the Horseferry Road site should be acquired, and 


the Gas Light and Coke Company very reluctantly 
concurred. 


The Ministry has now completed the purchase of part 
of the site, including the unfinished building, with a 
frontage of about 340 ft. to Horseferry Road, and return 
frontages of about 250 ft. to Monck Street and Marsham 
Street, the site area being about 80,000 sq. ft., and works 
for the erection of Government offices are already well 
advanced. The price has not been disclosed, but it is 
believed to be between £600,000 and £700,000, and the 
agents acting for the Company, and latterly for the North 
Thames Gas Board, were Messrs. Harold Williams and 
Partners, Chartered Surveyors, of Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and Croydon. 


GAS INDUSTRY SURVEY 


IT was a happy coincidence—if, indeed, coincidence it was 
—that a special survey of the gas industry should have 
appeared in the Financial Times on the opening day of 
the Institution meeting. Two full pages were devoted to 
articles of current interest, supported by the advertise- 
ments of many firms whose names are household words 
in the industry—the whole set out in a way which cannot 
but add to the prestige and the better understanding of 
the industry among a wide circle of influential readers 
of one of the leading financial newspapers. In the open- 
ing article Colonel H. C. Smith, Chairman of the Gas 
Council, discussed development plans, while other contri- 
butions dealt with the supply of capital equipment, im- 
provements in the efficiency of gas appliances for both 
home and factory, and current trends in research. Colonel 
Smith emphasised that the problem of satisfying the 
country’s increasing demands for gas depends on four 
main factors—ample supplies of suitable coal, an ade- 
quate share of the capital investment programme, a suffi- 
cient supply of raw materials for construction, particu- 
larly steel, and, fourthly, on manpower. On this last 
point Colonel Smith referred to the industry’s long history 
of good industrial relations which had been maintained 
and developed since nationalisation, as a result of which 
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there was no reason to believe that problems would arise 
to disturb this industrial harmony, and no serious difficulty 
is anticipated in maintaining a sufficient labour force. 


The article on research indicated that first priority in 
the Gas Council’s programme is being given to complete 
gasification processes, which forms the major task of the 
new Birmingham research station—other subjects of 
primary importance being the recovery from gas of 
hydrogen sulphide as a source of sulphur, the direct appli- 
cation to the land of ammoniacal liquor as a fertiliser 
(which has already formed the subject of a special review 
in the Journal), and the gasification of fuel oil, which has 
reached the stage of a full-scale experimental plant in 
Wales. Due recognition was given in this connection to 
the importance of full collaboration between the Gas 
Council and the manufacturers of plant and appliances 
as evidenced by the setting up of the Joint Consultative 
Committee comprising representatives of the Gas Coun- 
cil Research Committee and the Research Committee of 
the S.B.G.I. 


Personal 


Dr. G. E. Foxwell has consented at the unanimous invitation 
of the Council of the Institute of Fuel to continue to serve 
as President for a second term. During the session just com- 

pleted, Dr. Foxwell as President has addressed meetings in 
Rininsham, Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Glasgow, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, and Sheffield, and taken the chair at all 
meetings in London. 


> > > 


Mr. W. Lindsay Burns, who has been executive head of the 
Balfour group of companies for many years, was appointed 
Chairman of Henry Balfour & Co., Ltd., at the recent annual 
general meeting at Leven, Fife. For some time he has been 
Vice-Chairman of Henry Balfour & Co., Ltd., Chairman of 
George Scott & Son (London), Ltd., and Ernest Scott & Co.., 
Ltd., and Vice-Chairman of Enamelled Metal Products Corpora- 
tion (1933), Ltd. 


> > > 


Miss C. E. Ellington Wright. M.B.E., has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Executive Committee to become a Vice-President 
of the Women’s Gas Federation. Miss Ellington Wright 
has been a member of the National Executive Committee 
since the formation of the Women’s Gas Council in 1935; 
in January, 1949, she was elected Vice-Chairman and in May, 
following the 14th annual meeting, Chairman, which office 
she held for the customary two years. 


Obituary 


Harold E. Stone, 
Manager of the Hong Kong and China Gas Company and 
of the Colombo Gas and Water Company, died on May 20. 


> > > 


Mr. Director and formerly General 


Mr. Thomas W. D. Gregory, who for more than 40 years 
until his retirement in 1943 was chief assistant of the mining 
department of the North Staffordshire Technical College, died 
on May 18. He helped to train many of the leading mining 
officials in the district, including the chairman of the West 
oe —— Coal Board, Mr. I. W. Cumberbatch. 

e was 73. 


<-> <> > 


Mr. L. Bruell, who had been associated with Falk, Stadel- 
mann & Co., Ltd., for more than 50 years, died on May 19 
while on holiday at Sidmouth. His whole life had been one of 
devoted service to the Company. He became Manager of the 
incandescent mantle department at the time of its inception, 


when upright mantles were superseding the old fish tail gas 
burners. 
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1952 ‘Journal’ Directory 


Tro following changes have been notified during the past 
month. To keep the information in the 1952 edition of 
the Gas Journal Calendar and Directory up to date readers 
are invited to note these alterations (together with the appro- 
priate adjustments relating thereto in the ‘Personal’ section 
of the Directory, pp. 141-156): 
Page 21.—MINISTRY OF FUEL AND Power: Delete R. N. Quirk, 
Under Secretary, Gas Division. 
22.— EASTERN GAS CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL: Delete Sir 
William Acland (resigned), and Alderman W. J. 
Finch (deceased). 
23.—NoRTH WESTERN GAS CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL: Add 
Mrs. E. Cleary (Liverpool), Major W. O. Copland, 
D.S.O. (Appleton), and J. Clancy (Liverpool), 
Members. 
23.—NORTHERN GAS CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL: Delete 
Colonel Sir Robert Chapman, F. Ellison, J. W. 
Harrison, and R. W. Rutherford, resigned. 
25.—WEsT MIDLANDS GAS CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL: Add 
— G. E. Boast (Hinckley), and Councillor 
R. R. Tooby, J.P. (Stourbridge), Members. 

* 29 and 33. —LEICESTER AND NORTHANTS Division: H. B. 
Taylor, Div. G.M. vice C. C. Wood; R. Hutchin- 
son, Div. E., vice J. S. Fox-Andrews. 

29.—East MIDLANDS: Change of address of Coal and 
By-Products Officer: 39, London Road, Leicester. 
T/N Granby (Leicester) 651-2-3-4. 

31.—NOTTINGHAM SuBs-Division: J. S. Fox-Andrews, 
Sub-Div. M., vice H. B. Taylor. 

», 33.—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE SUB-DIVISION: Sub-Division dis- 

solved. J. Corrigan (formerly Sub-Div. M.) now 
Senior Group M., Northampton (Northampton, 
Daventry, and Stony Stratford); P. T. Harris. 
Group M., Kettering (Kettering, Desborough, and 
Rothwell); D. A. Foster, Group M., Welling- 
borough (Wellingborough, Rushden, Oundle, and 
Thrapston). 

55.—NorTH THAMES: R. H. Griffith, Controller of 
Research, vice H. Hollings. 

, 107.—MonMouTH: C. E. Pritchard, M. and S., vice A. E. 
Pask, retired. 


Diary 


June 5.—Midland Juniors: Ladies’ Day. 

June 7.—Wales Juniors (North Wales Section): Ladies’ 
Llandudno. 

June 7.—Scottish Juniors (Eastern): Annual Outing, 
mouth. 

June 9-10.—Eastern Section, 1.G.E.: Spring Meeting, Grand 
Hotel, Sheringham. June 9: Golf and Bowls; afternoon 
meeting, with Chairman’s Address by T. C. Battersby; 
evening reception. June 10: Business meeting, paper by 
G. E. Thomas, Industrial Gas Engineer, Watford Division; 
evening reception. June 10: Business meeting, ‘A Survey 
of Large Scale Demand in a Light Industrial Area.’ G. E. 
Thomas, Divisional Industrial Gas Engineer, Watford; 
official luncheon. 

June 11.—South Western G.C.C.: Meeting at 
Street, Taunton, 11 a.m. 

June 13.—London and Southern Juniors: Annual Business 
Meeting, 178, Edgware Road, 6.30 p.m. 

June 16-21.—International Gas Union: Fifth International Gas 
Conference, Brussels. 

June 19.—Wales Juniors: Ladies’ Day. Visit to Ascot Gas: 

Water Heaters, Ltd., Neasden. 

June 20.—Scottish Juniors (Western): Annual Golf Outing and 
Competition. 

June 21.—Western Juniors: Summer Meeting and Ladies’ Day, 
Ilfracombe. 

June _21.—London and Southern Juniors: Summer Visit and 
Ladies’ Day, Maidstone. 

June 21.—Manchester Juniors: Ladies’ Day, Morecambe and 
Lancaster. 

June 23-25.—British Wood Preserving Association: Second 
Convention, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

June 24.—London and Southern Section, I.G.E.: 
Meeting. 
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LAUNCHING OF M.V. ‘BEN HAROLD SMITH’ 
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On the platform after the launching. Left to right: R. W. Buckingham (Chairman, 

Rowhedge Ironworks Co., Ltd.), Mrs. D. T. Oxton, Master Nicholas Oxton and his 

nurse, A. Hittinger (Chairman, National Benzole Co., Ltd.), the Mayoress and Mayor 

of Colchester, Mrs. H. C. Smith, Colonel H. C. Smith, R. Kelf-Cohen, c.B. (Under 

Secretary, Ministry of Fuel and Power) and, on the extreme right, H. H. Bates 
(Managing Director, National Benzole Co., Ltd.). 


HE ‘Ben Harold Smith’ slid down 
the slipway at Rowhedge on May 22 
and will become the seventh vessel that 
the Rowhedge Ironworks Co., Ltd., has 
built for the National Benzole Co., Ltd. 
She was launched by Mrs. Harold Smith. 


Primarily intended for service on the 
River Thames, she has been constructed 
to comply with the Port of London 
Authority’s specification and by-laws and 
also Ministry of Transport requirements, 
so that the vessel can operate coastwise 
with the loadline. Her overall length is 
136 ft., deadweight 320 tons and draft 
7 ft. 6 in. She is powered by a single 
screw ‘ British Polar’ diesel engine. 


Standard Stores Control 


WO teams of officials of the North 

Western Gas Board, with expert 
knowledge of the most modern and 
efficient methods of storekeeping and 
Stores accounting, have begun an eight 
months’ campaign to lay down a standard 
system and procedure throughout the 
Board’s area. 





The campaign, which is an essential 
part of the full development of cost 
accounting, is designed to ensure that 
only the minimum balances of materials 
are maintained at the Board’s stores, that 
Obsolescence of materials is reduced to 
the minimum, and that stock lines are 
standardised as far as practicable. At the 
Same time the system will provide that 
stock balances and the use of materials 
can be readily accounted for. When the 
campaign finishes at the end of this year 
the teams will have visited all 17 groups 
in the Board’s area. 


The teams, the members of which are 
Tawn from the groups but operate 
under the direction of Board Head- 
quarters, are led by Mr. W. H. Elkerton, 
Chief Stores Officer, Liverpool Group, 
and Mr. H. Littlewood, Chief Account- 


ancy Assistant (Costing), Manchester 
Group. 


At a reception held at Colchester after 
the ceremony Mr. Donald Oxton, c.c. 
(Managing Director, Rowhedge Iron- 
works Co., Ltd.), proposed the toast of 
the ‘ Ben Harold Smith and her Owners’ 
and presented Mrs. Smith with a silver 
salver. Colonel H. C. Smith, C.B.£., D.L. 
(Chairman, Gas Counci! and Director, 
National Benzole Co., Ltd.), replied. 
‘ The Guests’ was proposed by Mr. J. H. 
Butcher (Works Manager, Rowhedge 
Ironworks). Mr. R. Kelf-Cohen, c.B., 
replied. ‘The Builders’ was proposed 
by Mr. A. Hittinger (Chairman, National 
Benzole Co., Ltd.) and Mr. R. W. 
Buckingham (Chairman, Rowhedge Iron- 
works) responded. 





Mr. F. M. Taylor, Senior Instructor of 
Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., recently 
carried out a lecture tour of the Eastern 
Gas Board area, visiting Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Colchester, and Ipswich. Attend- 
ances ranged from 50 to over 100 and 
considerable interest was shown at each 
lecture. His subjects were the new Ascot 
balanced flue multipoint gas water heater, 
the 503 range of sink heaters, and the 
Ascot 709—the multipoint with the new 
stainless steel burner. 


Storage Water Heating.—At the invita- 
tion of the York-Harrogate Group 
General Manager, North Eastern Gas 
Board, a series of talks was given at 
Harrogate, York, and Scarborough by 
Mr. M. H. Thornton, Water Heater Sales 
Manager, Radiation Group Sales, Ltd., 
and Mr. H. W. P. Shewring, Radiation 
Technical Service, on the practical 
approach to storage water heating. The 
talks were well attended and interesting 
and lively discussions took place. 


A Talk on Meters.—Mr. D. C. E. 
Poole, Technical Director, accompanied 
by Mr. F. C. Wilson, Director, George 
Wilson, Gas Meters, Ltd., visited the 
Cambridge undertaking of the Eastern 
Gas Board on May 13 and gave a talk to 
fitters, stores personnel, inspectors, and 
collectors, on the subject of ordinary and 
prepayment domestic meters. Mr. Poole 
dealt with the subject from an historical 
standpoint right up to the most modern 
developments. He discussed the faults 
found in meters and indicated the causes. 
A vote of thanks was accorded on the 
proposition of Mr. S. Halls. 





Transport Inspection Parade 


CUSTOM said to have been in- 
augurated more than 80 years ago 
by the Manchester gas undertaking, was 
continued by the North Western Gas 
Board last week when the transport 
vehicles of the Manchester, Salford, and 























Part of the Manchester 
Group’s transport fleet 
of Bedford, Ford, and 
Morris Commercial 
vehicles on parade at the 
Altrincham works. 




















Stretford gas undertakings paraded for 
their annual inspection. The Board’s 
transport fleets are all flame and cream 
coloured motor vehicles—quite as smart 
though less picturesque than the horse- 
drawn lorries and vans of former days, 





the last of which came out of service two 
years ago. The inspection, in which 


different sections of fleets were examined 
daily so that each was out of service for 
only the minimum of time, took three 
days in all to complete. The judges were 















































technical experts of the Morris and Ford 
motor companies, and on the strength of 
their verdicts prizes were awarded to the 


drivers of the  best-maintained and 
smartest vehicles. In all 120 vehicles 
with their drivers took part. 
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Sales Promotion Propaganda 


HE Midlands Electricity Board 
Tae to have fallen from grace 
so far as Mr. GERALD NABARRO is 
concerned. In our issue of May 14 
we reported his criticism in the House 
of the Board’s action in publicising 
electricity for lighting. On May 22, 
Mr. Nabarro took the Board to task 
for instigating promotional advertis- 
ing on behalf of electric space 
heating. 


He asked the Minister of Fuel and 
Power whether he was aware of Press 
advertisements by the Midlands Elec- 
tricity Board telling householders that 
they could save their winter coals by 
burning electric space heaters; and 
whether the Minister’s Departmental 
Committee would cause such advertise- 
ments to be withdrawn as part of the 
policy of avoidance of purely sales pro- 
motional advertising by the nationalised 
fuel and power industries. 


Mr. GEOFFREY LLOYD, in a_ written 
answer, said that he was in communica- 
tion with the Midlands Electricity Board 
about this advertisement. The Committee 
referred to by his hon. Friend was a body 
to co-ordinate and agree principles to 
guide the Boards in their publicity 
arrangements. 


Mr. NaBarro also asked the Minister 
whether he would publish, in synopsis 


Scientific Films 


— the fifth congress of the 
International Scientific Film Asso- 
ciation, at The Hague in September, 
1951, it was agreed that this year’s con- 
gress should be held in Paris. _ First 
details are now to hand and the Council 
has announced that it will take place 
from September 23 until October 1. 


There will be meetings of the general 
assembly of the International Scientific 
Film Association, meetings of the perma- 
nent committees dealing with medical 
research, technical, and industrial films, 
as well as a festival of scientific films. 


A special committee of the British 
Scientific Film Association will be set 
up to consider and recommend films for 
submission to the scientific film festival. 
The committee would be glad to have, 
as soon as possible, information about 
suitable films for this purpose. 


In order that Britain shall be properly 
represented it is essential that films shall 
be viewed in good time. Producers are 
asked to indicate whether they will be 
willing to provide copies for this pur- 
pose, and later for exhibition in Paris. 

In addition, the Association would be 
glad to have details of research and 
record films of specialised types, which 
need not necessarily be in the form of 
complete titled films, for showing at 
meetings of the permanent committees 
dealing with medical, research, technical, 
and industrial films. 





in the Official Report, details of the new 
principles evolved. by his Departmental 
Committee for the avoidance of purely 
sales publicity advertising by the fuel and 
power industries; and how far these prin- 
ciples had been accepted, without reserva- 
tion, by the industries concerned. 


Mr. Ltoyp replied that the principles 
referred to were that the nationalised fuel 
and power industries should avoid purely 
promotional advertising and that their 
publicity should be informative and 
educational. All these industries had 
accepted these principles subject to the 
settlement of detailed points raised on 
the application of the principles to par- 
ticular forms of publicity. 


Fuel-Saving Equipment 


The Conservative Parliamentary Fuel 
and power Committee tabled a new 
clause to the Finance Bill with the object 
of giving a fiscal incentive to industry to 
instal fuel-economising equipment and 
thus to save coal. This new clause deals 
with the repayment of the £1 mill. worth 
of loans to industry which the Govern- 
ment is making for the installation of 
such fuel-saving equipment. 


M.P.s who signed the amendment 
are Mr. Victor Raikes (Chairman of the 
Conservative Fuel and Power Corn- 
mittee), Mr. Nabarro (who has been 
urging this reform for some time), Col. 
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C. G. Lancaster, Col. R. S. Clarke, Col, 
O. E. Crosthwaite-Eyre, Mr. Enoch 
Powell, and Mr. Rupert De La Bere. 


Further light was thrown on this sub- 
ject in an answer the Minister of Fuel 
and Power gave on May 29 to a ques- 
tion by Colonel R. S. CLARKE (East 
Grinstead). This loan scheme, he said, 
was significant not only because the 
Government were experimenting in a 
new field by offering financial help to 
encourage fuel efficiency in industry, but 
also because it was in keeping with the 
general need for fuel saving at home 
to free more coal for export. 


The scheme applies in approved cases 
to industrial firms able to save substan- 
tial amounts of fuel by installing any of 
a number of specified fuel-saving 
devices. These devices are back-pressure 
engines and turbines, waste-heat boilers 
feed water economisers, air preheaters, 
heat exchangers and structural insula- 
tion of single-sheeted roofs and walls. 


The total amount available for loans 
will not exceed £1 mill. and loans to 
individual firms will not exceed £25,000, 
Commercial rates of interest will be 
charged and applications are to be dealt 
with in order of the dates of receipt. 


De-nationalisation 


Mr. H. Hynp (Accrington) asked the 
Minister of Fuel and Power on May 26 
what progress had been made in return- 
ing the gas and electricity industries to 
municipal and private ownership. 


Mr. GEOFFREY LLOYD, in a written 


reply, said this was a matter which would 
fall to be considered when a review of 
the existing organisation of these indus- 
tries is undertaken. 








The Science of Lubrication 


| Sh ege the small boy sliding down 
the banisters to the mighty grace of 
a liner’s engines, the modern world is 
dependent to remarkable extent upon 
the laws of friction. And friction—in 
the industrial sense at any rate—means 
that attention must be given to lubrica- 
tion. We attended, on May 22, at the 
British Council Theatre, the Press show- 
ing of a film produced by Technical and 
Scientific Films, Ltd., for the Esso Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd. Entitled ‘The Basic 
Principles of Lubrication,’ the film sets 
out to give a lucid exposition of the 
fundamentals of lubrication, and_ is 
divided into four parts dealing respec- 
tively with friction, fluid-film lubrica- 
tion, boundary lubrication, and extreme 
pressure lubrication. 


The general mechanism of friction and 
boundary lubrication described in the 
film is largely based on the researches 
of Dr. F. P. Bowden and his colleagues 
at the Laboratory for the Physics and 
Chemistry of Surfaces, Cambridge, 
_ a number of the scenes were 
shot. 


Full use is made of laboratory experi- 
ments, micro-photography, animated 
diagrams and radio-active techniques. 
Beginning with an explanation of the 
elementary laws of friction, the theme 
is developed in logical sequence, and the 
film illustrates much of the fundamental 
research into the behaviour of lubri- 





cants and surfaces on which present-day 
knowledge of this subject is based. 


The object throughout has been to 
make a film which, within a period of 
some fifty-five minutes, gives an authori- 
tative explanation of the phenomena 
with which specialists in lubrication are 
concerned. In this it may fairly be said 
to have succeeded, for the quite com- 
plicated factors involved are reduced, as 
it were, to their lowest common 
denominator and so simplified as to be 
understood with comparative ease, even 
by a person without technical or scien- 
tific training. Photography and_ dia- 
grams leave nothing to be desired, and 
the film is blessedly free from music and 
other diverting influences which mar 4 
number of semi-educational films of this 
nature. 


It is understood that the Esso Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., will use the film for 
instructional and _ training purposes 
within their own organisation. Copies 
will also be available for exhibition to 
audiences at universities, technical 
colleges, research organisations, trade 
associations and societies and others to 
whom it may be of interest and value. 
Applications for the loan of 16 mm. 
copies should be made to the Manager. 
Industrial Sales Department, Esso Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 
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First Provincial Conference of the 


British Gas Staff Association 


HE annual conference of the British Gas Staff Association was held 


at the Old Swan Hotel, Harrogate, on May 16 and 17, when 300 delegates 


spent two full and busy days, debating over 80 resolutions on the agenda. 
The conference was the first to be held by the B.G.S.A. outside London, and 


was favoured with delightful weather. 


The delegates were the guests of the 


Harrogate Corporation at a civic reception on the Friday evening. The 
Deputy Mayor and Mayoress also welcomed Dr. R. S. Edwards, Chairman, 
North Eastern Gas Board, and Mrs. Edwards, also Mr. A. McDonald, Board 


Member, and other Board officials and 
their ladies. Dr. Edwards congratulated 
the Association that on the first occa- 
sion it had held a conference outside 
London, it had chosen Harrogate, in the 
area of the North Eastern Gas Board. 
‘We believe that the staffs should have 
their own representative organisations,’ 
he said, ‘and that we should meet 
around a common table in a spirit of 
mutual co-operation and harmony, 
working out the best that is possible 
for all in the present range of the gas 
industry. Our Area Joint Staff Council 
here has been functioning smoothly and 
efficiently from the date it commenced, 
and I want to take this opportunity of 
paying a tribute to your Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. C. C. Holt, of York, who is the 
alternate Chairman of that Council. A 
great deal of the success we have had 
is due to his leadership and to his spirit 
of co-operation. We have worked well 
together and it is for that reason our 
relations have been so harmonious. I 
hope that your Association will go from 
strength to strength, and that working 
together in this and other Boards, much 
permanent good will come to our 
industry.’ 


Improved Conditions 


Mr. W. E. Wess, J.P., Chairman of 
the Association, in his address, said the 
year just past had been notable for real 
progress in all fields of B.G.S.A. activity, 
especially in negotiations, as considerable 
success had attended their representa- 
tions at both national and _ provincial 
level. Salary scales and conditions of 
service had been improved, while there 
had also been outstanding achievements 
in the settlement of salary grading 
appeals. ‘I commend the national 
organiser, Mr. Arnold, and the area 
organisers for their skill in the handling 
of hundreds of appeals,’ he continued. 
“In the preparation and presentation of 
the cases for national salary increases, 
our worthy General Secretary, Mr. F. C. 
Henfrey-Smith, acquitted himself with 
distinction, his statements being adopted 
by the staff side with only minor altera- 
ions, 


Continuing, Mr. Webb said it was 
with regret he had to inform members 
that the Gas Council had not yet con- 
ceded the right of the B.G.S.A. to repre- 
Sent its members in the senior grades, 
but he assured them they were going to 
continue to press for recognition, which 
would mean so much to the senior 
members, 


Reviewing progress during the past 
Vvear, Mr. Webb said that suggestions 
had been made in some quarters that 
the gas industry should be broken up 


into smaller administrative units, but it 
was their considered view that the 
present organisation into 12 area boards 


and a Gas Council, while admitting of 


possible adjustment, was in the main 


Mr. C. C. Holt, Vice-Chairman of the 
British Gas Staff Association, presenting 
on behalf of the Yorkshire branches a 
carved gavel and block to Mr. W. E. 
Webb, 3.P., Chairman, to be used at 
future conferences and to commemorate 
the first conference held in the North 
Eastern area. 


perfectly sound, and they would give 
very close attention to any attempt 
materially to alter the present structure. 


Mr. Webb also mentioned the wind- 
ing up of co-partnership schemes and 
the maintaining of bonus payments for 
a period of 15 years. He regretted that 
the settlement made no provision for 
the benefit of new entrants or those 
whose co-partnership bonuses had pre- 
viously lapsed owing to the incidence of 
war. Under private enterprise, co- 
partnership and the spirit it engendered 
were in a large measure responsible for 
good relations between management and 
staff, and for freedom from industrial 
strife. It was their desire that a similar 
spirit should be fostered in the national- 
ised industry. As a means to this the 
Association still urged an _ incentive 
bonus scheme for all employees. The 
B.G.S.A. had always maintained that 
representation of the staff on area 
boards was essential if full understand- 
ing and co-operation was to be achieved. 
This proposal was put forward in a 


spirit of friendliness and goodwill with 
a sincere desire for the betterment of 
the industry and the B.G.S.A, knew of 
no valid reason why it should not be 
adopted. 


Referring to the need for a national 
fuel policy, Mr. Webb said that coal was 
and must remain for years to come this 
country’s principal source of wealth, 
and no effort should be spared to ensure 
its most economical use. The carbon- 
isation of coal was a primary function 
of the gas industry, and the Association 
viewed with concern the growing infil- 
tration by the Coal Board in this sphere 
of activity. The action of the Coal 
Board in raising unproportionately the 
price of coal supplied to the gas in- 
dustry, placed an unfair burden on the 
industry and the gas consumer alike. 
The gas industry obtained no price in- 
centive for its efficient use of coal, as 
the Coal Board’s price structure now 
demanded the same price from the in- 
dustry as from domestic consumers. 


Co-ordinated Fuel Policy 


The need for a national co-ordinated 
fuel policy to promote the conservation 
of coal had long been apparent to all 
but the most prejudiced observer, and in 
view of the critical situation in which 
the country now found itself, that need 
called for prompt and effective action 
in the national interest. The three 
nationalised fuel industries, coal, gas 
and electricity, played an important part 
in the national economy and it was im- 
perative that each should be assigned the 
réle which its experience and resources 
best fitted it to fulfil in the national 
effort. Present waste in manpower and 
material caused by overlapping would 
therefore be eliminated. 


Two delegates of the Metropolitan 
Division, South Eastern Gas Board, 
voiced the concern of the Association 
on the action of the National Coal Board 
in placing on the gas industry an undue 
burden by the recent increases in coal 
prices and asked that the Minister of 
Fuel and Power should be so informed. 
A delegate from a coal mining area sug- 
gested that the National Union of Mine- 
workers be also informed as he was 
sure that the case presented would re- 
ceive the report of the miners them- 
selves. 


Future of Coke Ovens 


Mr. R. E. Hatt, of Birmingham, 
speaking for the National Council of 
the Association, urged that the Govern- 
ment should transfer the carbonisation 
plants at present owned by the National 
Coal Board to the gas boards. He said 
that in 1950, 51 coking plants owned by 
the coal industry had carbonised over 
9 mill. tons of coal, mainly for pro- 
ducing hard coke. The N.C.B., he con- 
tinued, was bent on increasing its coke 
ovens and at the end of 1950 it had out- 
standing authorised expenditure on coke 
ovens of £68 million. The gas industry 
had built up a reputation for unfailing 
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service and he considered that it should 
not even be partially dependent on the 
National Coal Board for supplies of 
gas, which might be stopped suddenly 
by causes outside the control of the 
gas industry, as nearly happened in the 
Newcastle area quite recently. During 
the year ended March 31, 1951, the gas 
industry bought 319 mill. therms of gas 
from coke ovens spread over the various 
areas. The Northern area took 53% 
of its total, the East Midlands 49%, 
Wales 50%, North Eastern 13% and 
the West Midlands 5%. Obviously as 
the coke oven plants of the N.C.B. 
increased in certain areas the quantity 
of gas made by the gas industry might 
decrease. This had already happened 
in South Wales where the new gas grid 
was largely supplied from the new coke 
oven plant at Nantgarw. This had 
meant the closing of some gasworks. 
Finally, Mr. Hall quoted from the 1950 
report of the Gas Council with regard 
to the price of gas from coke ovens and 
added, ‘It may well be that there is no 
ultimate solution of the problem that 
does not involve a reconsideration of 
ownership and management.’ 


Rising Cost of Living 


The conference viewed with concern 
the continued rise in the cost of living, 
and asked that representations be made 
to the Government that steps be taken 
to prevent further increases in prices. 
The National Council was instructed to 
continue its endeavours to secure in- 
creases in salary strictly related to any 
further increases in cost of living. A 
number of amendments to the structure 
of the salary scales were also discussed 
at length. The conference recorded its 
disapproval of the exclusion of those 
staff employees who were enjoying over- 
maximum salaries from the recent in- 
crease in salaries, and demanded that in 
any future negotiations, such awards 
should apply to all covered by the 
National Joint Council for Gas Staffs 
and Intermediate Grades. 


In a spirited statement by representa- 
tives from Glasgow criticism of the 
Scottish Gas Board’s interpretation of 
conditions of service was made, and it 
was pointed out that conditions in Scot- 
land were unsatisfactory as compared 
with England and Wales. 


Intermediate Grades 


The conference was told that the vast 
majority of the staff of the industry 
were now members of appropriate trade 
unions and it considered that as it was 
a statutory obligation for the Gas Coun- 
cil to set up machinery to negotiate 
terms and conditions of service for all 
employees, all future entrants to the 
staff of the industry should be members 
of an appropriate trade union. The 
conference also considered that there 
should be a policy in the industry 
whereby agreements concluded by joint 
negotiation should be applicable only 
to members of the appropriate organisa- 
tions. It was accepted that the intro- 
duction of intermediate grades was 
necessary as an expediency, but it con- 
sidered that intermediate grading should 
net be continued permanently, and that 
this matter should be reviewed with a 
view to the possibility of abolishing 
intermediate grading by absorption into 
the clerical or technical grading. 
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Concern was expressed at the con- 
tinued refusal of the Gas Council to 
recognise the Association as a negotiat- 
ing body for senior grades. It was 
pointed out that members of the Asso- 
ciation rising through the industry were 
continually passing beyond the maximum 
salaries covered by the National Joint 
Council, and as matters at present stood 
the Association would take no further 
part in negotiations of their future con- 
ditions of service. 


The other staff associations concerned 
had accepted that the B.G.S.A. was an 
appropriate organisation and the 
National Council was again urged to 
take measures to secure justice for the 
Association in this matter. 


Mr. W. E. Webb was unanimously re- 
elected Chairman of the Association for 
the ensuing year and Mr. C. C. Holt 
(York) who was opposed by Mr. G. R. 
Greenway (Bristol), was again re-elected 
as Vice-Chairman. 
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A presentation of a carved gavel and 
block was made by Mr. C. C. Hoit to 
the Association, on behalf of the York- 
shire branches, to be used at future con- 
ferences and to commemorate the (first 
conference in the North Eastern area. 


Congratulating the delegates on their 
obvious enthusiasm for the work of the 
Association and the intelligent and 
responsible view they had _= shown 
throughout the conference, Mr. Wesp 
said that he considered the Harrogate 
conference was the most successful ever 
held by the Association. 


A Settlement is reported to have been 
reached between Bingley Urban Council 
and the North Eastern Gas Board, the 
Council having agreed to pay to the 
Board £6,000, about two-thirds of the 
amount held by the Council as the credit 
balance of the gasworks net revenue 
account at the end of April, 1949. 


Tully Plants in France 


WO 500,000 cu.ft. per day oil car- 

buretted Tully complete gasification 
plants have been installed for Gaz de 
France at Chambery, Savoie. These 
plants consist of two completely indepen- 
dent units each comprising a standard 
Tully complete gasification generator 
with automatic grate and water-jacket, 
carburetting and superheating vessels, 
together with a waste heat boiler. The 
plant also includes an automatic skip 


On the left is a general view of the Tully 
and on the right the water jacket and grate of one of the Tully generators. 


hoist, overhead bunkers, condenser and 
de-tarrer together with a gazometre tam- 
pon (small relief holder) of 3,500 cu.ft. 
capacity. 


The plant is controlled by a direct 
acting mechanical operator, controlling 
the various gas, oil, and steam valves, all 
of which are of Tully standard design. 
The centrifugal blowers and oil and 
water circulating pumps are electrically 


driven and are supplied in duplicate. 


The whole of the plant process steam 
is supplied by the waste heat boiler, 
and it is interesting that there is no 
external steam supply for the plant. 


A unique feature of this installation 
is the gazometre tampon, which has a 
capacity equal to the plant output dur- 
ing only 14 cycles. The installation is 
so arranged that an exhauster situated 


- at the inlet of the purifiers is controlled 


by the upper and lower limits of the 
travel of the small holder. Such a 


4 system reduces considerably the capital 


cost and maintenance costs involved in 
the installation of a large relief holder. 


plant at Chambery in course of erection 


The average results obtained have 
shown a yield of 50,000 cu.ft. per ton of 
coal gas at 345 B.Th.U per cu.ft. This 
is enriched to 445 B.Th.U. by | gal. of 
oil per 1,000 cu.ft. of gas. 


The installation has now been 10 
operation for six months during which 
time experiments have been carried oul 
using coals of various types—é.g» 
Lorraine and Sarre coals. 
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Continued Increase in Gas Appliance Exports 
Home Trade Output Well Sustained 


HE 47th annual report of the Council of the Society of British Gas 
Industries records that exports of gas appliances continue to increase 
and that, despite handicaps on production, output for the home trade 


has been ‘remarkably well sustained.’ 


Emphasis is laid on the growing 


measure of co-operation between the Society and the Gas Council, its friendly 
relations with the Institution of Gas Engineers, and particulars are given of 
the arrangements made during the year in regard to the future of gas research. 


The process of consultation between 
the Gas Council and the S.B.G.I., says 
the report, has become both closer and 
freer during the year. In view of the 
country’s serious fuel position, publicity 
has been concentrated on educating con- 
sumers in the proper and most econo- 
mical use of gas. Fuel economy has 
been stressed in national advertising. 
There has been co-operation between 
the Society’s members concerned and 
the Gas Council in the work of publi- 
city, Press, and information services. 
There has also been co-operation in 
exhibitions, and in particular in the in- 
dustrial gas section at the B.I.F., Birm- 
ingham, and in the gas section devoted 
to domestic uses at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition. The cordiality of the co- 
operation in the industrial gas confer- 
ence held in Birmingham was widely 
commented upon. It had a_psycholo- 
gical value in a much wider sphere than 
the scope of the conference itself. 


Joint Consultation 


Members concerned took an active 
part in the Gas Service Conference in 
March and staged an exhibit of appli- 
ances in connection with it that was the 
subject of favourable comment on all 
sides. The Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee between the Gas Council and the 
SB.G.1. acted in an advisory capacity 
in these and other questions and the 
work of the committee, one part de- 
voted to domestic and the other to 
industrial uses, is assuming an impor- 
tance and is receiving a _ recognition 
which it well merits. 


A set of contract conditions negotiated 
with the National Coal Board to cover 
coke ovens and their appropriate by- 
product recovery plant, based on a draft 
originally prepared at the request of the 
N.C.B. by the S.B.G.I., should be issued 
shortly. Progress with a set of condi- 
tions for gasworks plant, to be nego- 
tiated between the Gas Council and 
the §.B.G.I. and in due course to super- 
sede the I.G.E./S.B.G.I. standard con- 
ditions, has been slow, but it is hoped 
that a general realisation of the neces- 
sity for such a document will result in 
More conspicuous progress in the future. 
The Society’s relationships with the 
Institution of Gas Engineers continue 
on a most friendly basis. The Society 
has continued to co-operate in commit- 
tees such as the Joint Lighting Com- 
mittee, the Meters Committee, the Gas- 
works Safety Rules Committee, and the 
Gas Education Committee. Through the 

.E. there is also co-operation in 
Various international activities and in 
Tegard for instance to codes of practice. 


— of the early matters to which 
€ Gas Council gave consideration was 


the future organisation of research in 
the nationalised industry. The view 
was taken that the Gas Research Board 
as constituted, could not be considered 
an appropriate body for the purpose of 
satisfying requirements, and it was 
arranged to transfer the work being 
done by the G.R.B. and such staff as 
were agreeable to the Gas Council. The 
Gas Council appointed a Research Com- 
mittee which reviewed the research con- 
ducted by the Gas Research Board and 
the area boards, and the Gas Council 
on its recommendation has established 
two research stations. Possibly a third 
research station may be established at a 
later date. 


The Society’s Council was invited to 
consider with the Gas Council the lines 
on which under the changed circum- 
stances effect could be given to the 
mutual desire of the Gas Council and 
the S.B.G.I. to co-operate to the best 
advantage in research for the benefit of 
the industry, and after a_ preliminary 
exchange of views between two small 
groups appointed from either side, the 
S.B.G.I. group was invited and under- 
took to table proposals. These pro- 
posals have since been accepted by all 
concerned and announced. They em- 
brace research work reserved respec- 
tively to the Gas Council and to in- 
dividual member firms of the S.B.G.1.; 
research work undertaken by mutual 
arrangement between the Gas Council 
or area boards and one or more indi- 
vidual firms; and research work offering 
scope for collaboration between the Gas 
Council and the S.B.G.I. on a group 
basis. The S.B.G.I. will set up its own 
Research Committee, and from __ that 
committee it will appoint representa- 
tives to serve with representatives of 
the Gas Council Research Committee 
on a_ Joint Consultative Committee. 


A Policy Committee 


This joint committee will be a policy 
committee and not being tied by precise 
terms of reference will be free to discuss 
any research matters that either party 
may suggest. It is anticipated that the 
joint committee will select subjects 
which show promise as fields for co- 
operation and that these subjects will 
be remitted to research panels for study 
and to research teams for prosecution. 
The S.B.G.I. Research Committee will 
use the machinery of the Society to 
secure the service on the panels and 
teams of appropriate people from mem- 
ber firms and generally will act in a 
liaison capacity on research matters 
between the Gas Council on the one 
hand and the S.B.GJ. Council and 
S.B.G.I. members on the other hand. 
The Council believes it has been realis- 
tic in its approach to this problem and 


hopes that from the working of the plan 
now proposed there will follow results 
to the great common good of the 
industry. 


Home Trade 


Supplies of raw materials have become 
generally less well assured, some 
markedly so, but despite these and other 
handicaps on production, output has 
been remarkably well sustained, but the 
outlook is uncertain. The manpower 
needs of the engineering industries must 
be expected to increase and so far as 
progress is made with the rearmament 
programme, labour requirements in the 
main will have to be met by diverting 
workers away from civilian production. 
The Government has announced its in- 
tention as far as possible to protect 
basic essentials such as the fuel and 
power industries, and this indeed is 
clearly vital if the fuel needs of those 
engaged on rearmament work are to be 
met. 


A steel distribution scheme came into 
force on February 4. Since all along 
sheet steel and tinplate had been subject 
to control, manufacturers of appliances 
and meters had machinery operating to 
which general steel and alloy steel were 
readily added. The Ministry of Works 
continued to act as the production de- 
partment. There are, however, many 
difficulties to be faced which already are 
endangering the levels of production 
recently achieved, and it will be a few 
months before a basis is established on 
which S.B.G.I. members concerned can 
formulate their future production plans. 


Steel Authorisations 


In the case of gasworks plant, the Gas 
Council became the authorising 
authority for steel, and the Council in 
turn deputed this authority to the area 
boards. Under the earlier steel distri- 
bution scheme the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power had acted as the authorising 
authority. A major change of this 
nature gave rise inevitably to a number 
of problems and the Society established 
contact with the Gas Council at the 
highest level in an endeavour to assist 
in ironing out the difficulties. with the 
sole object of putting the Society’s mem- 
bers in a position to give the area boards 
the best possible service. While it is 
confidently anticinated that good will re- 
sult from this S.B.G.I. initiative, there 
is the bigger and far more serious prob- 
lem that the global initial steel alloca- 
tion to the industrv will quite definitelv 
not achieve the Government’s declared 
intention of protecting the gas industrv 
as a basic essential service in the national 
economy. If productive capacity that 
the gas industry vitally needs is for lack 
of steel turned over to other work, and 
svecialised labour forces built up over 
the years are disnersed, damage will be 
done which it will take a long time to 
put right. To endanger the capacity of 
the industry to meet the calls that re- 
armament will make on it for fuel suv- 
plies is in some degree to endanger the 
rearmament programme itself. It_ is 
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indeed to be hoped that this position 
will be seen in its true perspective 
and the necessary adjustments be 
quickly made. 


Active participation has continued in 
the work of the British Standards Insti- 
tution. There has also been co-opera- 
tion with the Federation of British In- 
dustries on a number of important 
questions. The Society through direct 
representation is taking an active part 
in the work of the Traders’ Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee on Transport, which has 
been recognised by the British Transport 
Commission as the central body repre- 
sentative of the users’ interest and nego- 
tiations in regard to a charges scheme 
have been going on for about two years. 
At a conference convened by the 
Refractory Materials Joint Committee 
of the Gas Research Board and the 
British Ceramic Research Association at 
which the S.B.G.I. arranged for the full 
representation both of brick makers and 
gasworks plant contractors, it was de- 
cided with the agreement of the area 
board representatives that it was desir- 
able to have only one specification for 
all area boards. A new joint committee 
is to be formed to agree on a common 
specification. 


The Council has set up a committee 
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to review the Society’s constitution with 
a view to bringing the rules more into 
line with present conditions, though 
without sacrificing the spirit underlying 
them and their intention. 


Export Trade 


The Gas and Coke Oven Industries 
Export Group which the Society staffs 
and administers has been active in the 
affairs of its members. It has handled 
the allocation of sheet steel and tinplate 
in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Works for exports of appliances and 
meters, and with the introduction of 
control of general and alloy steel, the 
Society has assumed responsibility for 
authorisations of these as well. For 
gasworks and coke oven plant the 
Society is again acting on behalf of the 
Ministry of Supply for authorisations of 
steel for export trade as it did under 
the original distribution scheme. There 
are important contracts in hand for gas- 
works and coke oven plant, some for 
dollar destinations. Exports of gas 
appliances continue to increase and it 
is a great tribute to the firms engaged 
in the trade that this should be so, for 
the obstacles created by quotas, licences, 
foreign exchange controls, the varying 
technical standards of a whole range of 


FIREBRICK WORKS CENTENARY 


DINNER at Brierley Hill on 
May 16 to their employees past and 
present marked the centenary of Harris 
and Pearson, Ltd., of the firebrick and 
fireclay works, Stourbridge, founded in 
1852, when 21-year-old George Pearson 
entered into partnership with Peter 
Harris. 


While Harris and Pearson were cele- 
brating the first 100 years of their exist- 
ence their original works and _ their 
original fireclay mines are actually con- 
siderably older. 


The first move of the founders was to 
lease from the then Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, the existing firebrick works 
known as Withymoor Old. Side works 
which had been built 100 years earlier 
and which remained in production until 
1928 with a life of nearly 200 years. 


The firm expanded first in 1872, when 
the partners leased from the Earl of 
Dudley another nine acres of land on 
which to erect the New Side works at 
which they are now producing about 
17,000 tons of refractories a year. 


In the last two decades the New Side 
works have been improved and modern- 
ised with up-to-date machinery and plant. 
Among the chief users of their refrac- 
tories are now iron and steel works, foun- 
dries, gasworks, power stations, cement 
and lime works, potteries and English 
and foreign railways. 


The firm has retained many documen- 
tary records of the past 100 years, includ- 
ing a complete range of order books, all 
of them in the beautiful script of the 
period, and a range of letters and enve- 
lopes bearing now valuable stamps of the 
Victorian era. 


At the centenary dinner the Chairman 
was Mr. R. A. Pearson, Managing Direc- 
tor, and a direct descendant of one of the 
original partners. 


Proposing a toast to the firm, Mr. E. G. 
Smallman described Harris and Pearson 
as one of the foremost manufacturers of 
refractories in the country, a state of 
affairs of which the two founders 100 
years ago could have had no conception. 


Mr. Smallman expressed pleasure with 
the happy state of relations between the 
firm and its workpeople. 


In his reply, Mr. Pearson referred to 
the many families of workpeople from 
the Brierley Hill area who had been con- 
nected with the firm. They had had 
fathers and mothers and sons and 
daughters and in some cases the con- 
tinuity of employment had run to three 
generations. ‘I like to feel this family 
tradition is being kept up because it is of 
great value,’ he said. 


Other speakers included Mr. G. V. 
Evers, Mr. L. Tonks (staff) and Mr. F. 
Biddlestone (workpeople). 


David Brear, a gasfitter apprentice em- 
ployed by the Wakefield group of the 
North Eastern Gas Board, has been 
awarded a travelling bursary from the 
Wakefield Industrial Technical Training 
Scheme, which entitles him to a 14 day 
stay in Switzerland and conducted tours 
of inspection of the precision engineering 
factories in that country. The Wakefield 
Industrial Technical Training Scheme is 
supported by 17 firms in Wakefield, and 
offers special advantages to apprentices 
entering the engineering industry. The 
Wakefield group of the North Eastern 
Gas Board is particularly proud of the 
fact that one of its apprentices has been 
successful, particularly in view of the 
keen competition and rivalry of the 
mechanical engineering students at the 
Wakefield Technical College. 
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countries, and so on, call for the exer- 
cise of a high degree of ingenuity if 
trade despite them all is to be promoted, 
The part the carbonising indusiries 
will play in a co-ordinated national fuel 
policy must be pre-eminent. There 
must be no short-sighted curtailment of 
the development of those industries due 
to a failure meantime to meet their 
capital investment programme and their 
requirements of steel and labour. There 
must be no failure to appreciate that 
lasting damage can result from a mis- 
taken policy on the short-term view. 


The Gas Council and the S.B.GI. 
have worked together to the advantage 
of the industry in many directions. 
Their most important field of common 
interest seems to be to ensure that the 
structure of the industry throughout all 
its ramifications is maintained unim- 
paired, and in a degree of readiness to 
play that part which any impartial view 
of the future of the fuel industries must 
allot to it. 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe has suc- 
ceeded Sir Peter Bennett as President 
of the Society. Mr. F. B. Holmes has 
succeeded Mr. F. A. Hooper as Chair- 
man of the Council, and Mr. W. H. G. 
Roach has been elected Vice-Chairman 
of the Council. 


Guernsey Re-visited 


ISS MAIN (Diplomee Cordon 

Bleu (Paris), M.C.A.), of R. & A. 
Main Ltd., recently revisited Guernsey 
and gave another series of cookery 
demonstrations at the invitation of the 
Guernsey Gas Light Company. 


This new series was opened by Mrs. 
H. Gicquel, Vice-President of the 
Guernsey Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. Mr. C. B. Blampied, Chairman, 
Guerney Gas Light Company, _intro- 
duced Mrs. Gicquel, and Mr. R. G. 
Luxon, Engineer and Manager, spoke of 
the object of the demonstrations—to 
convince a still greater number than the 
12,000 families in Guernsey who already 
cooked by gas, that gas was the best fuel 
medium for cooking. Mr. Luxon said 
his Company was offering the best fuel 
at the cheapest price, and a clean fuel 
which required no carrying. 


Mrs. Gicquel said that one of the 
main reasons why she was present was 
that she was a firm supporter of cook- 
ing by gas. 


The demonstrations by Miss Main 
were in the nature of a ‘request pro- 
gramme,’ formulated from suggestions 
received from local consumers. During 
the week the programme included such 
items as dinner in the oven, more ways 
with fish, meals for summer days, sug- 
gestions for party dishes, as well as 
many kinds of cakes, pastries and pud- 
dings. |The attendances were satisfac- 
tory and enquiries proved that demon- 
strations carry conviction. 


The National Coal Board in Scotland 
has put the first mobile laboratory into 


use. Its function will be to detect gas 
and underground dangerous conditions In 
the Scottish area. It is equipped with the 
most modern equipment much of it speci- 
ally built for the purpose. 
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LONDON AND COUNTIES COKE SALES CIRCLE 


YIR JOHN CHARRINGTON was 

re-elected President at the annual 
general meeting of the London and 
Counties Coke Sales Circle at the 
Holborn Restaurant on May 20. His 
son, Mr. John Charrington, was elected 
Chairman in succession to Dr. F. J. 
Eaton (North Thames Gas Board), and 
Mr. T. G. Meyrick, of the Gas Council’s 
Coke Department, was re-elected Secre- 
tary. Other appointments were: Vice- 
Chairman, D. G. Rose (North Thames:: 
member of Management Commiitze to 
replace P. J. Cathcart, deceased, A. S. G. 
Harding (South Eastern); producer mem- 
bers of Management Committee, F. S. 
Evans and A. Hilliard (South Eastern); 
distributor members, J. R. Calvert 
(Allen and Allen, Ltd.), and W. A. 
McCormick (Stephenson Clarke, Ltd.). 


Mr. Meyrick presented the annual 
report, showing that the membership 
had grown from 298 to 316 as the result 
of the election of 12 new members and 
eight associate members, and_ the 
resignation of two members who had 
left the. industry. Attendances at the 
five meetings during the year ranged 
from 70 to 120 with an average of 92. 


Dr. F. J. Eaton, the retiring Chair- 
man, in a short review of the year’s 
work, said there had been considerable 
progress in the application of automatic 
stokers and quite a number of new 
installations were using them. In a 
paper presented to the Circle in March, 
Mr. J. T. Bookey, of Charringtons, Ltd.. 
had drawn attention to automatic stokers 
which were well suited to coke, not 
only in the semi-domestic field of central 
heating, but also for the industrial field. 
The down-jet stoker was of great poten- 
tiality because it gave high temperature 
exit gases and lent itself to rapid heat 
transfer. Some fine results had been 


Lichfield Price Protest 


ELEGATES from local authorities 

and other bodies attended a confer- 
ence convened by Lichfield City Council 
to discuss the variations in gas prices in 
the West Midland area. On the proposi- 
tion of Councillor W. Nevill (Chairman 
of the Staffordshire County Council 
Labour group), it was agreed to notify 
the West Midlands Gas Board that the 
delegates considered the charges should 
be on a uniform basis, and to ask the 
Board to receive a deputation. 


It was pointed out that although the 
Board had decided as an interim measure 
that the charges for Lichfield, Tamworth 
and Cannock districts would now be in 
accordance with tariff No. 9 instead of 
tariff No. 10, other areas had not received 
this concession. Even under the reduced 
scales, householders in the Lichfield area 
would still be paying 37% more than a 
Birmingham householder, and 74% more 
than a Stoke-on-Trent householder. 


Alderman A. L. Garratt said that 
under the Abercrombie Plan, Lichfield 
was selected to take a considerable over- 
spill from the Black Country. Firms 
would be unwilling, however, to transfer 
to an area where the price of gas was 
30 or 40% higher than in their own area. 


achieved especially on a _ large glass 
works, where coal fired equipment had 
been replaced by coke fired plant with 
down-jet stoker. The number of 
batches had been increased from four 
to six and the firm had managed to fire 
six batches with 12 tons of coke in 
place of 20 tons of coal. 


There had been marked progress in 
the domestic field. A lot of the increase 
had been due to the great help and en- 
couragement given by the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power to the manufacture and 
use of improved appliances. They had 
had during the session a talk by Mr. 
D. K. Darby, of the Ministry, dealing 
with the details of domestic solid fuel 
appliances, and all builders’ merchants 
now seemed to have a wide range of 
such appliances in stock. Annual sales 
were substantially greater than before 
the war. 


SiR JOHN CHARRINGTON recalled that 
at the annual meeting of the Circle in 
1951 he said he was depressed by the 
prevailing coke position and expressed 
the thought that the shortage experi- 
enced during the winter had gone far 
towards destroying the good name that 
the London and Counties Coke Associa- 
tion had built up for coke. He now 
felt that the old spirit of co-operation 
had been completely restored. He 
wanted to place on record that he was 
entirely happy about the spirit that 
existed between the producers and the 
distributors. The Circle had been very 
fortunate in having Dr. Eaton as Chair- 
man during the past year; he possessed 
all the qualifications for becoming a 
permanent Chairman. The producers 
had reason to be proud of having set 
up such a body, and he wished to pay 
tribute to those who founded it. The 
distributors also cculd congratulate 
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themselves on having co-operated in the 
movement. Coke had been easy to sell 
for a long time, but before long it would 
need selling again when there would 
probably be plenty of it, and they would 
then realise the value of the Circle. The 
Circle was a model for the whole 
country, and he knew of no _ other 
country where producers and distribu- 
tors got together in such a manner to 
promote a common cause. 


Dr. Eaton then formally handed over 
the chairmanship to Mr. JOHN CHARRING- 
TON, who pledged himself to do his best 
to uphold the traditions set by his pre- 
decessors in office. 


Long Service Recognised 


HE Social Club of George Wilson 

Gas Meters, Ltd., held the finals of 
the various spring competitions in the 
works canteen at a social evening on 
May 14. During the evening Mr. W. D. 
Wilson, Chairman of the Company, 
made presentations to two employees 
who had completed 30 years’ service. 


These were B. Styles, of the despatch 
department, and G. Samson,, of thesheet 
metal department. Mr. Wilson also re- 
ferred to the fact that two further em- 
ployees in London had similarly com- 
pleted 30 years service—F. C. Emmer- 
son, of the despatch department, and J. 
Plampin, of the sheet metal section. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Wilson 
mentioned that next year Mr. F. C. 
Wilson will have completed 50 vears 
with the Company and Mr. D. C. E. 
Poole his 41st. He spoke of the loyalty 
of many old employees who had stayed 
with the firm for such a long period, 
despite varying conditions in Coventry 
and particularly during the war years 
when the Company suffered so severely 
from enemy action. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE IN WALES 


Presentation of golf cups by Mrs. Pickard to the winners of the Dean Cup (Mr. C. 

Oswald) and Upjohn Cup (Mr. C. C. Evans) at the dinner and dance of the Wales 

and Monmouthshire Section of the Institution of Gas Engineers at the Royal Gate- 

house Hotel, Tenby, on May 8. Included in the photograph are, left to right, Mr. C. 

Holmes Hunt, Mr. A. Pickard (Chairman of the Section), Mrs. Pickard, Mr. C. 
Oswald and Mr. C. C. Evans. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY 


By M. SINCLAIR GASKILL, M.Inst.Gas E., 


West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd. 


Abstract of a paper, together with a resumé of the discussion, given to the Wales and Monmouthshire Section 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers 


HE paper opened with an analysis of the fuel crisis. 

There was no need to emphasise the disastrous effect 

of a permanent fuel shortage on the national economy, 
but what could not be too strongly emphasised was the 
fact that this shortage could not be overcome by increased 
production of coal. Statistics tabulated showed that, while 
during the present century some increase of production had 
been obtained in recent years, present production was far 
below that of earlier years. Comparing consumption in 1950 
with that in 1913 and 1938 it was shown that there is already 
a shortage of 5 to 7 mill. tons per annum. The N.C.B. hoped 
to increase production in the next 15 years to 240 mill. tons 
a year. Increased mechanisation had not proved a solution 
and it had contributed to some extent to a higher ash content 
of coal. In fact if the statistics of production were reduced 
to the ash-free basis it was probable that the reduction in 
the production of useful fuel today as compared with the 
early years of the century would be even more apparent. 
And since the ash in coal had to be handled at least twice 
there was also an indirect loss of considerable magnitude. 


Mr. Gaskill then discussed to what extent the 23 mill. tons 
increase by 1967 aimed at by the N.C.B. would meet in- 
creased consumption. The additional plant proposed by the 
British Electricity Authority would require an increased annual 
22 mill. tons of coal per year by 1967. It had been stated 
that the coking industry will require an additional 10 mill. 
tons per year. It was not unreasonable to suppose that the 
gas industry would require 10 mill. more tons of coal per 
year. It had been estimated that industry generally would 
require annually an additional 20 mill. tons. Leaving out 
export and domestic requirements it appeared that the deficit, 
in spite of increased coal production, would reach 50 mill. 
tons by 1967. 

There could, therefore, be no justification whatever for a 
belief that the fuel problem in this country could be solved 
by increased coal production. There was no practical alterna- 
tive source of power or heat. 


Two points were emphasised: 


(1) The urgent necessity of impressing upon people at 
all levels the extreme gravity of the coal position. 
(2) That the only solution was a proper and economical 
utilisation in all spheres of our fuel resources. 


One of the most outstanding needs of the present time was 
a national fuel policy. In such a policy the gas industry 
could and must take a leading position. In the meantime the 
gas industry must itself take practical and immediate steps 
to effect all possible economy. 


A Consumer of Fuel 


The purpose of the paper was to consider the gas industry 
not as a supplier but as a consumer of fuel. Assuming coke 
consumption in producers at 15% on the 26 mill. tons of coal 
carbonised in 1950, the total coke consumption for the year 
was 3.9 mill. tons. In addition the industry used about 
140,000 tons of coal and nearly 2 mill. tons of coke and 
breeze mainly for steam raising. These figures were exclusive 
of coke used for water gas production and that of producer 
gas for dilution. The paper attempted to examine the use 
of fuel in the gasworks and to submit proposals by which 
economies could be made, particularly in carbonising plant. 
It might be that some of these could not be justified on finan- 
cial grounds, but it was submitted that from the national point 
of view it might be important to think in terms of saving 
coal rather than of saving money. Thermal and _ financial 
economy generally went together, but in certain instances 
they might not operate in the same direction. 


Setting heating, usually by producer gas, was considered 
under two headings—the generation of producer gas and its 
utilisation in the setting. Input to the producer was coke, 
air, and steam; output was the potential heat of the producer 
gas, its sensible heat, ash, ungasified carbon. 


An interesting theory developed by Korevaar suggested 
that the properties of producer gas were largely a function 
of the volume of the zone of combustion. In a given pro- 
ducer with constant gas volume production, the volume of 
this zone was dependent on the four properties of the coke 
fuel—reactivity, porosity, size, and ash content. While 
Korevaar’s theories had to some extent been superseded his 
conception of the combustion zone had definite value. The 
practical conclusion drawn from this was the importance of 
selecting fuel for producers. 


Selection of Coke for Producers 


The author proceeded to show that definite fuel economy 
was effected by using carefully graded and selected coke in 
the producer as against the frequent practice of using the 
poorer qualities or run-of-retort coke without regard to size 
or properties. A nomogram was presented (Fig. 3) by the 
use of which the effect on fuel consumption of the relative 
ash contents in coke before and after the removal of breeze 
could be determined. In conjunction with the analysis and 
temperature of the producer gas, a useful indication of the 
efficiency of a producer could be obtained by thus establish- 
ing the relation between the carbon (dry coke less ash) charged 
to the producer and the carbon actually gasified. 


An example was worked out in an actual case of a Scottish 
coal, the ash content of which on the dry basis was 15.74% 
in the run-of-retort coke and 9.74% after de-breezing, every- 
thing below 4 in. being removed. Assuming a gross fuel 
consumption of 14% dry coke in coal carbonised and a 
carbon content of 40% in the dry ashes from a step-grate 
producer the nomogram showed that with run-of-retort coke 
the carbon gasified represented 10.5% in coal carbonised. 
With de-breezed coke the fuel consumption expressed in terms 
ot dry coke would be only 12.5%; per 1,000 tons 
of coal carbonised the original amount of _ run-of-retort 
coke would still provide nearly enough fuel after de-breezing. 
In actual practice it would probably be sufficient because the 
carbon loss in the ashes would be reduced. There would be 
the added advantages of improved producer working and over 
15 tons of breeze would be available for steam raising or sale. 


The ‘pressure’ step-grate producer was advantageous for 
many reasons, but it should be remembered that the fuel 
consumed in the generation of air pressure was additive to 
that actually used in the producer. Generally speaking a 
fan was preferable to a steam injector, because of its greater 
fuel economy and because it lent itself to more precise con- 
trol. When the fan was used steam must be supplied, but 
this might be exhaust steam; it could be thermostatically 
controlled to give the required steam-air-blast temperature. 
The amount of steam which can be injected without adverse 
effect on the composition of the producer gas is limited. 
Bone and Wheeler had shown that when gasifying coal in a 
producer, up to an S.A.B. of 55°C. the whole of the steam 
was decomposed; Gibson and Gwyther had shown that a similar 
figure held when gasifying coke. 


As an example of the mechanical producer (Figs. 1 and 2) 
Mr. Gaskill quoted the West hot-gas mechanical producer 
with which he was familiar. This producer had _ been 
developed to secure the thermal efficiency resulting from the 
retention of the maximum amount of sensible heat in the 
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producer gas. In this design the gas offtake is placed in 
the centre of the producer so that the hot gas is withdrawn 
with the minimum contact with the water jacket or outer walls 
of the producer. The design of the grate reduces the dis- 
turbances of the fuel bed and the ash zone is maintained con- 
stant by automatic control of the grate speed. Dust in the 
producer gas is removed in a specially designed cyclone dust 
extractor—completely constructed of refractory material and 
insulated—attaining a high degree of dust extraction with a 
negligible loss of sensible heat. 


Use of Producer Gas in the Setting 


In view if the considerable amount of fuel used for this 
purpose, Mr. Gaskill suggested there was scope for much 
needed research on this subject. It was comparatively recently 
that attention had been devoted to the radiation of non- 
luminous flames and hot gases. It had been established that 
the radiant properties of a hot gas depended on its composi- 
tion; those of CO, and H.O were comparatively high, CO 
had very little, those of H,O and N were negligible. It was 
therefore clear that combustion should be complete so that 
CO, should be the maximum possible with the minimum 
excess of producer gas. To effect this, combustion of the 
producer gas should be complete close to its point of admission 
to the combustion chamber without subsequent addition of 
auxiliary secondary air at a later point in the travel of the 
gases. Such a design was exemplified by the West ‘ Balanced 
Heated’ setting which Mr. Gaskill described (see King’s 
Manual, Section 2, p. 16). Control of both producer gas and 
secondary air by the graduated nostril plug was secured with 
an accuracy which was impossible with the usual sliding 
damper. 


Heat losses from the setting included the sensible heat in 
the coal gas made, about which very little could be done. 
Excess undecomposed steam due to ‘ over-steaming’ tended 
to increase this. The sensible heat in the coke was well 
recovered in the continuous vertical retort. Loss by radiation 
from the outside walls of a setting might be high, emphasising 
the importance of adequate insulation. The difficulty was 
that high insulating value in a material was associated with 
low mechanical strength. A compromise must be sought. 
The ‘annular retort’ (King’s Manual, Section 2, p. 70) was 
an interesting development since all the heat applied to heat- 
ing the retort passed through the coal charge before reaching 
the outer walls. 


Fig. 1.—Operation of automatic control for mechanical 
producer grate. 


Sensible heat in the waste gases represented an appreciable 
Proportion of the total heat supplied to the setting. A con- 
siderable proportion of this heat could be readily recovered. 
The presence of SO, in these gases limits the temperature 
to which they might be reduced to about 220°C., where dew- 
Point was approached and serious corrosion of any metal in 
contact with the gases would result. But waste gases should 


Not be discharged to atmosphere appreciably above this 
temperature. 


a methods were available for the recovery of this 
orm of sensible heat—recuperators or regenerators, waste 
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heat boilers, and the recently proposed gas turbine. Only 
the waste heat boiler provided in itself complete heat. recovery 
to the practicable limit. Both the other systems must be 
supplemented by the waste heat boiler. That the recuperator 
was not sufficient in itself was evident from the fact that 
the volume of waste-gas resulting from the combustion of 
1 cu.ft. of producer gas made from coke was from 1.6 to 
2.0 cu.ft., whereas the volume of air required for its com- 
bustion was from 0.8 to 1.0 cu.ft—the volume of secondary 
air to be heated was only half that of the waste gas available. 
The remainder of the heat must be recovered in a waste heat 
boiler. Gas turbines, transferring the waste heat to air as 
an operating medium on the ‘closed’ and on the ‘open’ 
system, had been recently described. 


Fig. 2.—Cross-section through mechanical producer. 


Wastage of available heat would result from the incorrect 
operation of the waste heat boiler. The effect of the presence 
of excess air in the waste gases in reducing the quantity of 
steam raised was shown in a series of graphs (King’s Manual, 
Section 2, Fig. 30, p. 50); additional power was also absorbed 
by the driving fan to deal with the unnecessarily increased 
volume of gases. This excess air was generally due to infiltra- 
tion through leaky flues between setting and boiler. The 
flues should therefore be as short as possible, perfectly gas- 
tight, and adequately insulated. Instructions for the efficient 
operation of the waste-heat boiler were briefly outlined. 


The efficiency of a waste-heat boiler depended on its opera- 
tion at or near its rated capacity. Losses remained approxi- 
mately constant as evaporation was reduced. On the other 
hand if the boiler was overloaded priming must reduce effi- 
ciency and give trouble in steam ranges. Evaporation should 
not be less than 40 lb. or greater than 60 lb. of steam per 
sq. ft. of steam release surface per hour. Excessive blowing- 
down was also a source of heat loss; it should be controlled 
to give a concentration of salts in the boiler water in the 
region of 1,000 grains per gal. 


It was a natural corollary that efficient use should be 
made of the steam raised. Steam was an expensive product 
both monetarily and thermally. Unlagged steam pipes and 
leakage from joints and appliances should not be tolerated. 
Every effort should be made to utilise all exhaust steam. 
Two million tons of solid fuel per annum was still used in 
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the gas industry mainly for steam raising, and it was sug- 
gested that there was here scope for considerable saving. 
A steam balance is recommended. Process steam should as 
far as possible be exhaust steam. The amount of steam 
generated by waste heat and/or solid fuel should be that 
which after use in prime movers is sufficient to meet the 
demand for process steam. No steam above this amount 
should be generated on the works, and power for require- 
ments in excess of that provided by this amount of steam 
should be purchased. Only when the demand for process 
steam exceeded the output of the waste heat boilers should 
solid fuel boilers be employed. Subject to a number of quali- 
fications, from the fuel economy point of view the use of 
solid fuel on gasworks to raise steam for the generation of 
electricity could only be justified if such generation was carried 
out with an efficiency equal to, or- greater than, that of the 
power station from which the electricity would otherwise be 
obtained. A temporary loss of gaseous therms invariably gave 
rise to consternation and much activity until the cause was 
found, but too often a continuous loss of therms in the form 
of steam was not only unsought but totally unheeded. 


Where the use of solid fuel boilers was justified these 
should be fired with coke breeze or a mixture of breeze and 
low grade coal—for the use of which several types of mechani- 
cal stokers and grates had been developed. 


Instrumentation 


Instrumentation was briefly discussed. Its purpose was 
two-fold: to assist the plant operator in the control and 
maintenance of the required conditions, and to provide tech- 
nical staff and management with a continuous record of 


operation, to measure such measurable quantities as water, 
steam, air, etc. 


For the first purpose the instruments should be of the 
indicating type and sited as near as possible to the points 
to which they applied consistent with easy observation by 
the operator in the course of his duties. Recorders required 
more attention and maintenance and adequate protection; it 
was advisable to centralise them as much as possible. Where 
control of any section of the installation required several 
related observations to be made the instruments might, with 
advantage, be grouped. But the temptation to centralise 
instruments to produce an impressive control panel of good 
appearance should, generally speaking, be resisted. 


Finally, reference was made to losses in the value of the 
products which might occur within the gasworks. The 
degradation of gas within the retort by cracking of gaseous 
hydrocarbons, pulling in of air and partial combustion, over- 
steaming in vertical retorts, were causes of loss ‘obvious as 
to reason and also remedy.’ Possible losses lay in the dilution 
of gas from ‘straight’ coal gas to gas of the desired calorific 
value. Dilution loss hinged upon the most economic use 
of the hydrocarbon enrichment of the coal and the relative 
economies in the production of the diluent. In the case of 
continuous vertical retorts dilution by steaming to the limit 
imposed by the residual heat in the coke from the carbonisa- 
.tion process was the most thermally efficient, but in the case 
of intermittent verticals the limit was not so easily defined. 
Considerable difference of opinion existed on the relative 
merits of producer gas and water gas from external sources 
as diluents, either by themselves or in conjunction with a 
certain amount of steaming. Mr. Gaskill would say that each 
particular case needed to be carefully reviewed and the proce- 
dure adopted which proved most thermally economic under 
prevailing conditions. He repeated that today coal economy 
was more vital even than money economy. 


Losses in coke came mainly under the two headings, exces- 
sive moisture absorbing irrecoverable heat loss when the fuel 
came to be burned and degradation in size. Screens and 
screening plant should be designed to give accurate grading 
with excessive breaking down of the coke and breeze forma- 
tion. The conveyor belt coke grader effected efficient screen- 
ing with the minimum ‘impact’ on the coke and this only at 
the point of grading, and the grades of coke were removed 
in descending order of size. 
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Fig. 3—Fuel Consumption Nomogram. 
The scales in this nomogram are as follows: — 


. Percentage of coke as charged on coal carbonised. 
. Percentage of moisture in coke as charged. 

. Percentage of dry coke on coal. 

. Percentage of carbon in dry ashes. 

. Percentage of ash in dry coke. 

. Reference line. 

. Percentage carbon gasified on coal. 


METHOD OF USING NOMOGRAM. 


A straight line is drawn from the percentage of coke as 
charged on scale A to the percentage moisture content of the 
coke on scale B. The intersection of this line with scale C 
gives the percentage of dry coke charged. The carbon content 
of the ashes on scale D is connected with a straight line to 
the ash content of the coke on scale E. This line is continued 
until it meets the reference line F. If this point on line F 
is connected by a line to the percentage of dry coke on scale C 
the intersection of this line with scale G gives the percentage 
of carbon gasified on coal carbonised. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Albert Pickard (Chairman of the Section) thanked 
Mr. Gaskill and Mr. Ernest West. The paper had covered a 
wide field of subjects in which they must all take a great 
interest if the gas industry was to advance as they wished. 
He suggested they should obtain copies of the evidence recon 
submitted to the Ridley Committee by the Federation 0 
British Industries on the subject of a national fuel policy. 


Mr. C. G. Reeves (Wales Gas Board) referred to the 
booklet ‘Ten Steps to Power,’ recently issued by Mr. G. 
Nabarro in which a coal deficit of 44 mill. tons by 1961 was 
forecast. About 50,000 tons of coal a year would be eaves 
in Wales by the use of butane/air and methane. He ha 
seen the installation of mechanical producers at ree 
where they were experimenting with the use of. low berg 
coal releasing corresponding quantities of smokeless solid fue 
for sale. He endorsed Mr. Gaskill’s remarks on instruments, 
tion. Too many recording instruments had been put in an 
forgotten—nobody had ever read the charts. Let them have 
such instruments as were essential. There were instrumens 
which must be put in, resulting in fuel economy, but expend 
ture could be very high and sometimes to no purpor 
especially in Wales where the majority of works were small. 


(Concluded on page 562) 
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THE ACCOUNTANT AND THE MANAGER 
By F. BUNTING, 


Chief Accountant, Northern Gas Board 


Paper to the North of England Section of the Institution of Gas Engineers 


HE accountant has an important part to play in assist- 

ing the works manager in his job of keeping the works 

running at a profit and of placing in front of the 
manager ways and means, or facts and figures, whereby 
perhaps waste may be eliminated, or a job may be done 
more efficiently, with benefit both to the board and the 
management. 


The gas industry is passing through a most difficult period. 
There seems to be a never-ending spiral of rising costs. No 
sooner has a board considered its budget and financial posi- 
tion, and fixed its tariff, than the figures are out of date, and 
boards are placed in the position of either having to revise 
their tariffs again within a very short period or of being faced 
with the possibility of showing a deficiency on the year’s 
working, neither of which can be considered satisfactory. 


In regard to capital expenditure, until quite recently, with 
ever-rising costs, and where works of absolute urgency were 
required to be carried out, it was often a case of ‘Can we 
afford not to do it? ’, bearing in mind that if the scheme were 
delayed even six months the ultimate cost would be consider- 
ably increased. 


Now, the position has become so serious, with costs rising 
in all directions, that the board has perforce to ask, ‘Can we 
really afford to do it?’; ‘Can the job be deferred—or even 
abandoned? ’; ‘Is there not an alternative, less costly? ’: and 
so projects are examined again and again before embarking 
on a scheme which many possibly be a financial burden for 
some time before it commences to pay for itself. 


And so it usually comes back to the divisional manager, 
and the works manager, being called upon to examine the 
figures again even more closely, before the board can be 
satisfied that the scheme shall be embarked upon. 


In the case of the Northern Board, a working party of 
divisional accountants, representatives of the area, was formed 
to examine the problem of codification of accounts, firstly 
under main heads of account, and then into sub-codes and 
cost code detail, and the code is now in full operation. It 
is hoped we shall achieve uniformity throughout the area in 
the analysis of our accounts and in accounting and costing 
detail, for it is of the utmost importance both to the Board 
and its managers that the workings of the various units may 
be compared with each other, also that the- comparative 
costs of carrying out certain work may be examined and 
compared as between the different units and divisions, This 
code is also now in use for compiling the annual estimates 
and should assist, in extracting the figures, in eliminating to 


some extent that annual headache, ‘guesswork at the 
gasworks.’ 


It is not always easy for the accountant to see into the 
mind of the works or divisional manager in an endeavour 
to furnish him with just those costs or details he will require 
to enable him to carry out his job efficiently. In fact, even 
Managers differ to a degree in this respect, and so we find 
that, while in some undertakings—and not just the small ones 
~there was an almost complete absence of stores accounting 
and control and costing, in other undertakings a most detailed 
system was in operation. The question then arises. What is 
@ suitable system of stores control and costing, having in 
mind that what might be suitable for a fairly large under- 
taking might be completely impracticable in a small one, due 
to difficulties of staffing, accommodation, etc. 


Stores represent money, and it is essential that we should 
consider what is the least amount of investment which should 


be held in stocks and stores. If we could by some means 
reduce the amount of investment in stores and materials by 
only 10% we should have a saving of £100,000. It may be 
that, to achieve this, a further centralisation of stores is desir- 
able, in addition to a constant review of stores requirements, 
especially where certain items tend to become obsolete. 


It is difficult to generalise on working costs, but I offer 
the following observations :— 


(i) Generally the costs per therm in the smaller units are 
very much higher than in the larger units. 

(ii) In spite of some apparently fantastic figures in the 
smaller units, the overall average cost of gas produced 
and purchased is 5.6d. per therm. 

(iii) Geographical situation, density of population, size of 
undertaking, etc., have a distinct bearing on the costs 
of distribution and consumer service, but most of the 
larger units are well within the average of 0.82d. There 
is, however, a wide divergency among the small units. 
Administration charges per therm sold vary greatly even 
among units of a similar class. The larger units range 
from 0.14d. per them to 0.68d. The middle group 
comes within the range 0.06d. to 1.69d., while the other 
group ranges from 0.02d. to. 1.29d. Administration 
costs in the larger units are less per therm sold than 
in the smaller units. May one infer from this that 
a case could be made out for amalgamating the 
smaller units for administration purposes, including 
billing, with a consequent reduction in costs and increase 
in efficiency? 

The net cost of gas sold usually rises in inverse ratio 
to the size of the unit, and also to the gas which is 
not sold—viz., unaccounted-for gas. The unaccounted- 
for gas in 1950-51 was 7.28% (11,451,928 therms). A 
figure of round about 7% appears to be accepted as 
reasonable, but if we calculate this loss at the average 
price of 8.69d. per therm we arrive at a figure of 
£414,650. I appreciate, of course, that there is bound 
to be certain leakage in mains and meters, etc., but 
if it was possible to reduce this leakage even to 5% 
we should save £116,000 per annum. 

‘Net surplus or deficiency’ emphasises the importance 
of the manager taking into account the depreciation 
and proportion of common expenses applicable to 
his particular unit. Many of the units do not pay their 
way. But it is not fair to assume that because one 
unit makes a surplus of £X while another incurs a 
deficiency of £Y, the former is necessarily a more 
efficient unit than the latter. It is possible that the 
unit incurring the deficiency may be working under 
far greater difficulties—e.g., out-of-date plant, exhausted 
mains and services, etc——than the unit showing a 
surplus. How then should one assess the relative 
efficiencies of the several units, where such factors as 
different methods of. production and _ treatment, 
geographical position, condition of plant, and many 
other things must be taken into account? 


Distribution and consumer service costs are less per therm 
sold in those units taking coke oven gas than in those mainly 
carbonising. Is it to be inferred from this that there is a 
certain amount of fixed overheads for this item; or is the 
reason due to the fact that the main units taking coke oven 
gas are localised in the eastern industrial belt, incorporating 
a greater number of large industria] users; or are the larger 
units enabled to operate at a lower cost due to a closer pre- 
vesting management control, or a wiser capital investment? 
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The depreciation charge per them is very much higher 
in the smaller units. It would seem that capital expenditure 
in relation to gas sold is greater in the smaller units, due 
perhaps to the assets being required to function beyond their 
normal lives, prior to being taken over by the Board; or 
perhaps one might infer that there is still room for a tighter 
control of capital expenditure. 


The fact that it is considerably less expensive to take and 
purify coke oven gas than to carbonise, raises one or two 
interesting questions :— 


(i) The future policy of the Board regarding the smaller 
units. 

(ii) The extent to which the grid system may be adopted, 
thus eliminating the small manufacturing units. 

(iii) The effect of such a scheme on the supply position of 
coke oven gas. 

(iv) The capital and depreciation charges of a grid system 
in relation to possible economies in working. 

(v) The future of the several administrative and working 
divisions, and possible merging or alteration of divi- 
sional boundaries. 


To summarise certain conclusions, and to recapitulate where 
possible savings might be looked for:— 


(i) The possibility of tighter stores control; expansion of 
centralisation of stores; reduction in amount invested 
in stores. 

(ii) Improved works and job costing, and utilisation of costs 
as an aid to management. 

(iii) An examination into the possibility of reducing 
unaccounted-for gas. 

(iv) Reduction of administration costs. 

(v) The merging of small units. 

(vi) Examination of capital costs. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. J. W. Pallister (Middlesbrough) said he could not 
imagine any manager overlooking the fact that each unit must 
bear its share of capital and depreciation charges and general 
charges. This had always been a very important factor to 
which he had in the past paid very close attention. His 
difficulty now was that he did not see the figures until long 
after the event. In regard to stores, managers should not 
need reminding that they represented idle money, but he 
could not see managers being so neglectful on this point as 
to render possible a saving of £100,000 by a reduction in 
stores of 10%. Moreover, it sometimes paid to carry what 
would in normal times be an inflated stock. Divisional 
managers should watch commodity markets closely—oil, tin, 
rubber, copper, etc.—and stock in advance of a rise in prices. 


Administration costs were invariably less per therm in 
the larger units than in the smaller ones, and Mr. Bunting 
was correct in inferring that a case was made out for amalga- 
mating the smaller units for administration purposes, includ- 
ing billing. This was already being done, but it was a 
gradual process and would show greater economies as time 
went on. 


The author had enumerated the difficulties of assessing the 
relative efficiencies of the various units. It was not fair to 
assume that because one unit made a surplus while another 
incurred a deficiency, the former was more efficient than the 
latter. So much was a legacy of the past. He felt it was 
impossible to evolve any common yardstick of efficiency; 
each unit must be considered separately on its merits. 


The author looked with longing eyes at the figure of nearly 
£500,000 represented by unaccounted-for gas, but it should 
be borne in mind that a considerable portion of this so-called 
unaccounted-for gas could be accounted for by differences 
in volume due to measurement and other factors, and was 
not all leakage. So far as the actual leakage was concerned, 
that was a matter which had always much concerned the 
engineer, and it was his constant duty and endeavour to 
reduce it. 

Mr. A. Field (Penrith) stated that the cost of consumer 
service was no guide to efficiency. In fact higher costs 
merely indicated better service. Overhead charges. were 
now borne equally by all divisions in accordance with the 
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output of gas and Mr. Field regarded this as unfair to under- 
takings with a low capital who as a result were spending 
more on maintenance. He did not think the centralisation 
of stores was always the answer to Mr. Bunting’s problem 
of saving on stores. He had never been an advocate of 
centralisation, especially where the units were scattered. 


Mr. L. F. Scaife (Stockton), referring to the problem of 
reducing unaccounted-for gas, suggested that some standard 
form of calculating unaccounted-for gas might be arrived 
at which could be used throughout the area of the Board; 
then the figures would be comparative. At present various 
methods of measuring were used, including the standard 
method of the I.G.E. 


Mr. Bunting, in reply, said he was quite sure that divisional 
managers were not overlooking the depreciation, but was the 
works manager quite sure that in his figures sufficient was 
being made in his working profit to cover the share of other 
expenses? He disagreed with Mr. Pallister that it was not 
possible to arrive at a common yardstick in measuring the 
efficiency of units. He thought that if certain factors like 
the cost of transporting coal, working costs, age of plant, 
and the geographical situation of the unit were weighed one 
with the other it ought to be possible to arrive at a common 
yardstick. In regard to the saving of half-a-million pounds 
on unaccounted-for gas, he thought here again there seemed 
to be scope for research into how some of this money could 
be saved. Answering Mr. Field, he said he still thought 
there was room for amalgamating certain aspects of the 
administration of the smaller units. He was not competent 
to say anything about centralising management of units. 


Mr. W. T. Alexander (Accountant, Newcastle Division) said 
he thought the main problem of the industry was to get the 
price of gas down. This problem, he said, was tied up with 
the fact that new business they were getting now was some- 
what uneconomic. The industry had to spend a great deal 
of money to get mains and services into houses with the 
prospect of probably poor returns. 


Mr. K. W. Francombe (Whessoe, Ltd.) drew attention to the 
fact that when considering capital costs it was also important 
to consider operating costs. The gas cooler, for example, 
was an item at the gasworks that cost a great deal more to 
operate than to install. It might pay to install a more 
expensive plant from the capital point of view to save on the 
annual charges. 


Mr. Stanley Jones (Middlesbrough) referred to the point 
made by Mr. Francombe and emphasised that too great an 
importance should not be placed on capital and depreciation 
costs. Modern plant and machinery would more than com- 
pensate in many cases for high capital costs by greatly reduced 
running costs. Referring to unaccounted-for gas, an increased 
expenditure on renewing consumers’ meters would probably 
effect considerable improvement, as also would increased 
expenditure on consumer service, and testing consumers’ 
meters in situ. A common yardstick for assessing the relative 
efficiency of units was most difficult to devise, but split compari- 
sons based on carbonising costs, purifying costs from outlet 
of retort house to inlet of holder, and inlet holder to 
consumers’ meter might assist in this respect. 


Mr. Willamson (Sunderland) thought that charges for 
consumer service were high and that closer regard to time 
wasted, travelling time, etc., would result in an improvement. 


Mr. R. Croft (Accountant, Middlesbrough Division) said 
that when it was seen that unaccounted-for gas in some 
undertakings amounted to 7% and 8% and in others to 
= to 25% there was surely room for improvement some- 
where. 


Mr. W. Sutcliffe (Blyth) thought it would be very difficult 
to save £160,006 on stores. He presumed this figure included 
coal, coke, tar, and mains for capital projects. Referring to 
Mr. Bunting’s comments on unaccounted-for gas, Mr. Sutcliffe 
asked why Mr. Bunting. talked about a hypothetical loss of 
£500,000 in income. If a manager cut down his unaccounted- 
for gas from {02, to 5%, the Board still would not get ary 
more inccme. 


Mr. Bunting agreed that his figures of £500,000 for saving 
on unaccounted-for gas was hypothetical, but undertakings were 
not lesing income through this. Out of every 100% spent 
73% Was going to waste either in the gasholders, meters, oF 
services. If it was not a waste of income then there must 
surely be some wastage of operational efficiency. 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
By E. L. ROBSON, B.Sc., 


Northern Gas Board 


Paper to the Northern Junior Gas Association 


HE principles behind prestressed concrete are simple. The 
design side of the work has been made more difficult by 
the numerous systems of notation used by different authors 
in their basic calculations, and when one standard system is 
evolved the student will be helped considerably in this respect. 


Since reinforced concrete was first used more than 50 years 
ago great improvements have been made in the quality of 
cement, the mixing of aggregates and therefore the compressive 
strength of concrete. The quality of steel has also improved 
and high tensile steel has been brought to a high standard of 
perfection. Ordinary reinforced concrete has not been able to 
take full advantage of the benefits to be derived from the 
improved quality of steel. The steel used in a beam could 
take a far greater tensile stress than the 18,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
laid down in the code of practice, but with higher stresses large 
cracks would appear in those parts of the beam under tension. 
These cracks would permit moisture to enter and lead to 
corrosion of the steel with subsequent rust staining and spalling 
of concrete. 


By placing the beam under an initial compression so that 
when the load is applied no tension occurs in any part of the 
section the disadvantages due to cracking are eliminated. This 
could be carried out by placing a jack at one end of the beam 
in such a way that a compressive force is transmitted through 
the beam. 


However, this is not a practical method as there are seldom 
convenient anchor points on which the jack could act. The 
general method in prestressed concrete is to place the steel 
under tension in the lower part of the beam by anchoring it 
firmly to one end and pulling the other end by a jack acting 
on the end of the member, thereby causing the concrete to 
become compressed. While in this state the steel is wedged in 
front of the jack, the jack released and the concrete remains 
stressed in compression equal to the stress exerted by the steel 
ia tension. 


Early Investigation 


The early investigators of prestressed concrete as far back 
as 1886 knew that initial compression in the beam was what 
was required. They did, in fact, achieve their object of carry- 
ing greater loads on experimental beams than was possible by 
using normal reinforced concrete methods, but were concerned 
t) find that within a few weeks of stretching the steel the whole 
of the prestress force disappeared. The reason for this was 
that they were using mild steel or at best low quality high 
tensile steel. Also, they knew very little about the physical 
properties of the concrete they were using. 


It is now well Known that. over a long period of time, con- 
crete shrinks after setting, and that when subjected to load 
‘creep’ takes place. Supposing the mild steel rods used by 
the early investigators were stressed to 18,000 Ib. per sq. in., 
and assuming Young’s Modulus (E) to be 30 mill. Ib. per sq. in., 
stress 
strain 
stress 18,000 
E 30x 10° 
In. per in. Now the shrinkage in the concrete alone, not faking 
Into account the ‘creep’ of the concrete, is equal to 0.5 x 
10" in. per in., so it can be seen that the steel in the beam 
would, after a period of time, return to its original length 
and thus the beam would lose all its initial compression and 
behave as a simple reinforced concrete member. 


then from the formula E = the strain or elongation of 


the rod per unit length is = 06 x 1° 


For a long time no further progress was made until in 1928 
M. Freyssinet, a French engineer, began his research on the 


behaviour of concrete under load. His first task was to deter- 
mine accurately the amount of ‘creep’ in the concrete under 
various conditions. He carried out exhaustive tests and in the 
end fixed a limit to the ‘creep’ and shrinkage of the concrete. 
He realised that since a considerable stress in the steel is lost 
due to the above causes, a much higher initial stress would 
have to be induced—i.e., high tensile steel would have to be 
used. 


If we assume that the reduction in length of the concrete 
beam due to shrinkage and ‘creep’ amounts to 1.5 x 10° in. 
per in., we must allow for this in the length of the steel. Hence, 
taking E as 30 x 10-° Ib. per sq. in., the reduction is equivalent 
to a loss in stress of 45,000 Ib. per sq. in.—i.e., over twice the 
stress normally used in mild steel rods. The initial stress put 
into the steel must of necessity be considerably higher than this, 
and in some designs stresses of up to 200,000 lb. per sq. in. 
are used which eventually leave about 155,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
in the steel to cause compression in the concrete. 


Steel stresses of the magnitude required for prestressing con- 
crete are obtained by using high tensile steel wire which is 
produced by drawing down high carbon steel rods or by the 
use of alloy steels. Wires of a diameter of 0.2 in. have an 
ultimate strength of about 100 tons per sq. in., while with a 
greater reduction in diameter down to 0.1 in., strengths of 
about 140 tons per sq. in. are obtained. 


Let us take a simple beam with a span of 45 ft. and a dead 
load and superimposed load of the same value—namely, 540 Ib. 
per ft. Using normal reinforced concrete design with stresses 
of 750 lbs. per sq. in. compression for concrete and 18,000 
per sq. in. for steel, a beam 12 in. wide by 49 in. deep with 
4.5 sq. in. of steel (or 11 }-in. dia. bars) in the base of the 
section would be required. Only that part of the beam above 
the neutral axis would be in compression, with the steel in 
the lower section of the beam below the neutral axis taking 
care of all the tensile forces. 


Designing a prestressed beam for the same span and super- 
imposed load, higher compressive and tensile strengths for the 
concrete and steel respectively are used and the cross section 
ot the beam can be considerably reduced. Consider a beam 
12 in. wide and 23 in. deep with a comprehensive force of 
211,000 Ib. exerted by the wires at a distance of 7.925 in. from 
the centre of the section. This force produces a ‘ hogging’ 
effect to the beam and a comprehensive stress of 2,270 lb. per 
sq. in. at the base and a tensile stress of 770 lb. per sq. in. at 
the top of the beam are produced. The eccentricity of the 
wires is so arranged that this tensile force is completely 
eliminated by the bending moment created by the beam’s self 
weight. By the further addition of the bending stresses caused 
by the superimposed load a final stress distribution is attained 
having a compressive stress throughout the entire section of 
the beam with a maximum designed value of 1,500 Ib. per 
sq. in. at the top and a zero stress at the base. Using a work- 
ing stress in the steel of 120,000 lb. per sq. in., the cross sec- 
tional area of steel required amounts to 2.01 sq. in. This is 
15% higher than direct computation to allow for losses due to 
shrinkage and creep. 


By prestressing, the cross sectional areas of the concrete and 
of the steel have been reduced by more than half. 


The great advantage of prestressed concrete over reinforced 
concrete is that the product is entirely free from cracks. While 
it cannot be used for all purposes to which reinforced concrete 
has been put, it can be employed for the majority of them. 
On the other hand, it can be used for certain types of con- 
struction which would prove impossible in reinforced concrete. 
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Efficiency that you take for granted... 


Do you ever think of what lies behind the simple 
operation of lifting your receiver and talking to 
the person at the other end of the wire? You 
don’t. You take for granted all those miles ‘of 
wire, hundreds of underground conduits, elabor- 
ate and intricate “almost-human” electrical 
apparatus, and all the research that has gone to 
bring the telephone system to its present peak of 
efficiency. 

The engineer who uses Wakefield Industrial 
Lubricants takes their efficiency for granted. The 
reason is this. He knows that behind every brand 
of Wakefield Lubricant lies 50 years of specialisa- 
tion, 50 years of striving always to improve the 
best, 50 years of supremacy in oil efficiency, oil- 
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progress and oil economy. To use Wakefield 
Oils, combined with the full use of their Indus- 
trial Lubrication Service, is one of the surest ways 
to greater efficiency and lower operating costs. 
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For instance, Professor Dischinger, of Berlin, has claimed that 
simply supported bridges with spans up to 350 ft. can be 
designed. Many bridges on the Continent, particularly, in 
France, have, in fact, been constructed using prestressed 
methods, and the finished effect of the comparatively slender, 
slightly curved arches, is very pleasing. 


It has another advantage in these times, with acute shortage 
of steel.: By the use of high tensile steel the weight of steel 
can be cut down considerably. Compared with similar rein- 
forced concrete structures the amount of steel used can be 
reduced from 1/5th to 1/10th. It also cuts down the amount 
of concrete used since, as already pointed out, the whole of 
the beam does useful work instead of only part of the beam as 
in ordinary reinforced concrete members. 


The reduction in the amount of steel and concrete and the 
consequent saving in the cost of materials should, nevertheless, 
be balanced against the extra cost of the special steel and the 
cost of the necessary prestressing equipment. As prestressing 
becomes more widely used in this country the greater quantity 
of high tensile steel produced to meet the increased demand 
will no doubt bring about a reduction in cost of the wire. How- 
ever, eventually prestressed concrete will have to be judged 
entirely on its own merits as to whether it is a better product 
than reinforced concrete. 


Apart from the fabrication of beams, columns, and slabs, 
prestressing can be applied to other types of structures, particu- 
larly circular tanks for containing water or other liquids. Water- 
containing structures fabricated in normal reinforced concrete 
have always been at a disadvantage as the containing walls, 
especially in circular tanks, are under pure tension. Concrete 
has a very small tensile strength and, therefore, the amount of 
mild steel reinforcement required is quite appreciable, and 
in practice amounts to approximately the weight of steel plate 
necessary were the same tank to be of steel plate construction. 
Apart from this great disadvantage the concrete walls will 
invariably crack due to the different elongations under stress 
of the two materials and will allow liquid in the tank to attack 
the reinforcement and also cause leakage. 


By prestressing the walls of the tank to a figure sufficient to 
compensate for the maximum fluid pressure on the walls and 
also the losses in prestress due to shrinkage and plastic flow 
in the concrete, permanent compression in the concrete becomes 
efficient as a liquid containing material. Prestressed concrete 


circular tanks have been, and are being, constructed in this 
country. 


Valuable Experiments 


Despite the limited applications of prestressed concrete con- 
struction in the gas industry, many valuable experiments have 
been carried out by some of the gas boards, and quite a few 
jobs are in hand and under construction. In particular, pre- 
stressed concrete has been successfully used by gas boards for 
foundation work, fenders for jetties, pipe supports, retort bench 
Stage flooring, piles, gantries, open frameworks, etc. The 
design of prestressed concrete gasholder tanks, in which this 
Process is eminently suitable, has been seriously considered in 


this area, but was not carried out due to factors peculiar to 
the North. 


The South of England is fortunate in that it has ample sup- 
plies of good sound aggregates and freshly made cement which 
are necessary to obtain the high compressive strength needed 


in the concrete. In the North the aggregate is rarely free from 
a small proportion of coal and the cement supplies are seldom 
fresh. The high cost of the better quality whinstone chippings 
which we would require for high strength makes the relative 
cost of any large structure a matter for careful consideration. 


The main disadvantage of reinforced concrete in a gas- 
works is the way in which the moist chemically laden atmo- 
sphere can penetrate the minute cracks in the concrete to 
attack the steel leading to corrosion and weakening of the 
Structure. The example given of the 45 ft. span beam shows 
that, even working to a compressive stress of 1,500 Ib. per 
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sq in. in the concrete, which is well below that normally used 
in prestressing (i.e., 2,500 to 3,000 lb. per sq. in.), the possi- 
bility of cracks is eliminated while the reduction in weight of 
concrete and steel is still obtained. Therefore, even with the 
use of the poorer quality aggregates in our area, the possibility 
o: applying prestressed construction to smaller jobs should not 
be overlooked. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. W. R. Garrett (Constructional Engineer, Northern Gas 
Board), in a written contribution read at the meeting, stated: 


The author complained that difficulties existed with the 
numerous systems of notation used in prestressed design and 
he would like to draw attention to a publication of the Institu- 
tion of Structural Engineers entitled ‘First Report on Pre- 
stressed Concrete. It was a comprehensive document which 
not only dealt with definitions and notation, materials and 
design and construction, but carried four appendices which 
gave: (1) Comprehensive notation for prestressed calculations, 
(2) recommended methods of assessment of the ultimate 
strength of prestressed concrete beams, (3) general methods of 
assessment of the ultimate strength of prestressed beams, and 
(4) notes on factor of safety and behaviour of prestressed 
concrete. Many of the difficulties expressed by Mr. Robson 
would automatically disappear if a study was made of this 
report, which was published in October, 1951. 


Sixteen years ago, during March, 1936, he attended a meet- 
ing when M. E. Freyssinet delivered a paper entitled ‘A Revolu- 
tion in the Technique of the Utilisation of Concrete,’ and he 
remembered a daring experiment which the author had per- 
formed in front of the meeting. It was to subject a reinforced 
concrete cylinder 17 in. internal diameter and 13 in. thick to 
an internal water pressure of 1,400 lb. per sq. in. Normally, . 
one would expect water to start oozing out of the cylinder 
with an internal pressure of 115-130 lb. per sq. in. However, 
water only appeared on the external surface when the pressure 
was about 1,400 lb. per sq. in. The concrete was vibrated, 
wrapped with wire at a tension of about 170,000-185,000 lb. 
per sq. in. which, in turn, induced in the concrete a stress of 
something like 7,000 lb. per sq. in. 


Mr. Robson had made a pardonable error in his paper on 
the question of tank design. Unless one had designed a 
reinforced concrete tank to hold water, it was reasonable to 
assume that ‘the amount of mild steel reinforcement required 
is quite appreciable and amounts to approximately the weight 
of steel plate necessary were the same tank to be of steel 
plate construction.’ It must be remembered that for a rein- 
forced concrete tank to hold water the stress in the steel 
must be limited to a figure of about 12,000 lb. per sq. in., 
whereas, for a mild steel tank the figure was eight tons per 
sq. in., or, say, 18,000 lb. per sq. in. It was true that, due to 
the triangular distribution of pressure on the sides, the steel 
tank plates were not used to the best advantage, particularly 
when they adopted the conservative practice of designing each 
plate for the stress at the lower edge of the plate, whereas 
with reinforced concrete tank the bars were spaced according 
to distribution of stress. Nevertheless, taking into account the 
vertical distribution, steel, and lapping of bars, the amount of 
steel in a reinforced concrete tank was generally higher than 
that of a welded mild steel tank. 


When a welded mild steel tank was designed on the 
American Petroleum Institute Specification—i.e., tension in 
each ring or strake was computed 12 in. above the centre line 
of the lower horizontal joint of the course in question, the 
saving in steel over its reinforced counterpart. was quite 
appreciable. 


There was no doubt that the use of prestressed concrete for 
large circular reservoirs was an ideal scheme for saving large 
quantities of steel, but the question was, what did they save in 
capital costs and repair and maintenance. The answer, he was 
afraid, was that there was little or no saving. Obviously, 
because of the steel shortage, they should endeavour to design 
accordingly, but could they be assured that if they did the job 
in prestressed concrete they would get the timber and cement 
requirements? 


There was another important factor applicable to this area. 
The ground supporting a prestressed tank must provide good 
support not subject to mining subsidence. It would be 
extremely unwise to jeopardise a comparatively new form of 
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construction by having a failure which might be attributable to 
its support. 


Mr. Robson, in reply, mentioned the fabrication of pre- 
stressed concrete pipes. Both longitudinal and circumferential 
compression could be obtained in the pipe, the socket also 
being prestressed. The circumferential prestressing could be 
achieved in different ways. The wire could be wrapped round 
under tension in much the same way as a large tank is pre- 
stressed; alternatively, the wire was placed in the concrete and 
before the latter had set an internal pressure was applied to 
the pipe. This expanded the pipe and placed the wire in 
tension. After the concrete had hardened the pressure was 
released and the tension remaining in the wires exerted a 
compressive force on the shell. 


They must accept Mr. Garrett’s comments on the compara- 
tive amounts of steel required for the construction of re‘n- 
forced concrete liquid-containing structures. The fact that the 
steel required for a normal reinforced concrete tank was higher 
than that for a welded tank emphasised still further how pre- 
stressing could turn an unfavourable type of structure into a 
favourable one. 


Mr. S. Jones (Middlesbrough) asked how a prestressed con- 
crete holder slab would compare with the normal type of 
holder slab on an area liable to subsidence. 


Mr. Robson replied that the prestressed slab would certainly 
be more resistant to any cracking due to subsidence. Normally 
the slab of a prestressed holder was not prestressed, only the 
walls and ring beam being so subjected. A site would be 
chosen where no subsidence was liable to occur and where the 
soil was capable of taking the superimposed loads without 
settlement. As Mr. Garrett pointed out, it would be extremely 
unwise to jeopardise a comparatively new form of construction 
by having a failure which might be attributed to its support. 


Use of Ciment Fondu 


Mr. Fender asked how the use of ciment fondu would help 
to give additional strength to the aggregates obtained in the 
North. Also, could Mr. Robson provide any comparative 
costs of structures? Further, when the wires were cut by 
acetylene torch in the pre-tensioning method, was there any- 
thing to prevent them whipping back? 


Mr. Robson replied that ciment fondu or high alumina 
cement would give increased strength to the concrete and 
would, due to its lower shrinkage qualities, allow the steel 
to be given less initial prestress. However, the strength of 
concrete still depended a great deal on the aggregate used. If 
a concrete cube was tested to destruction the plane of shear 
failure invariably occurred along a line of weaker or aggregate 
particles, such as soft sandstone, laminated shale, etc. There- 
fore, without good aggregate, the high cost of ciment fondu 
would appear to be rather a waste of money. It would, he 
thought, be better to design to a lower compressive concrete 
strength while, at the same time, paying more attention to 
compaction, vibration, mix, etc., which, he was sure, would 
result in higher strengths than they were at present obtaining 
with Northern aggregates. 


Professor Magnel gave the cost of prestressed concrete slabs 
as being 85° of normal reinforced concrete slabs. Estimated 
prices for the construction of a gasholder tank 183 ft. diameter 
with 33 ft. wall provided the following figures :— 


Steel Prestressed Concrete 
Construction. Construction. 
Price Sc = £34,000 £27,000 
Steel required ... 530 tons 10 tons 


In the case of the prestressed tank a further 55 tons of steel 
was required for formwork, but this could, of course, have 
been used on other tanks. 


The gaps left between ends of beams for cutting the wires 
are only about 4 in. wide. He was not sure whether the ten- 
sion was released before cutting. However, whether tension 
was present or not, no lash could occur. 


Mr. McManus (Howdon) commented that the difference 
in diameter of the stressed and unstretched wire must be very 
small, and it appeared surprising that a wedge of such fine 
—— could hold the tensions applied in the pre-tensioning 
method. 


Mr. Robson replied that some schools of thought stated that 
the bonding action between concrete and steel was sufficient 
by itself to retain the tension in the wire without any help 
from the wedging action at the erds. If the bond between 
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concrete and steel was sufficient to prevent slip it would be 
realised that any taper, however slight, must help considerably 
in this respect. As the tapers always appeared at the ends of 
the members they must help to form an anchor against slip, 


Mr. Pillans (St. Anthonys Tar Works) asked how the varia- 
tion in stress was dealt with in the prestressed circular tanks 
and how the reinforcement was finally protected? 


Mr. Robson replied that the stress distribution on the wall 
was triangular, the maximum being at the base with a zero 
value at top water level. The wires were wrapped round in a 
spiral with an increase in pitch as they proceeded up the wall. 
The reinforcement was finally covered with a 1 in. thick coat- 
ing of cement and sand. A pump forced the slurry through 
a hose and nozzle, the latter being held approximately 5 ft. 
from the reinforcement. The consistency and force of projec- 
tion of the cement were sufficient to make it adhere to the 
wall, the final thickness being obtained in one operation. 


FUEL ECONOMY IN THE GAS INDUSTRY— 


(Concluded from page 548) 


Mr. S. L. Wright (Gas Engineer, Wales Gas Board) sug- 
gested that time was too short for an adequate discussion 
of the paper and that it should be discussed again possibly 
at special meetings in North Wales. In his early days at 
Birkenhead they had continuous verticals and _ horizontals. 
It was the misfortune of the horizontals to receive all the 
bad coal and the good fortune of the verticals to receive 
the good coal. The verticals thus got better producer fuel 
than the horizontals—a fact which had led him to select as 
the subject for his diploma thesis the use of mechanical pro- 
ducers for heating settings. The difficulty should be borne 
in mind of getting the stoker to clinker the step-grate producer 
as it should be done. There was a great wastage of fuel 
there unless constant supervision was exercised. He did not 
think there was any indication in Wales of over-instrumenta- 
tion. More attention should be given to the instruments that 
were provided. He would start with the vacuum recorder. 
A great measure of fuel saving could be achieved if pressure 
conditions in retort settings were kept constant. He recom- 
mended the regular practice of putting retort settings under 
pressure for a time; it disclosed leaks in the system whether 
verticals or horizontals. The visual evidence thus obtained 
enabled defects to be located and remedied with considerable 
saving in gas and the obviation of degradation of the gas made. 


A further point where fuel economy could be achieved 
related to coke. In many small works it was the practice to 
pull the coke out, cool it, and then shovel it into the pro- 
ducers. In coke handling, too, every time a lorry ran over 
the coke stack and crushed the coke into breeze it became 
unsaleable resulting in a loss of 14 valuable therms for every 
cwt. so degraded. 


Mr. G. E. Currier, 0.8.£ (Senior Vice-President, Institution 
of Gas Engineers), said the average thermal recovery in the 
carbonizing industries was of the order of 75%, but that 
knowledge should not prevent them going further. In most 
modern gasworks thermal recovery could be stepped up to 
85%, and Mr. Gaskill had suggested various ways and means 
of achieving that increase. There was tremendous scope for 
improvement in the production and use of power in the gas- 
works—and that applied to steam, gas, and electricity. 


The subject of a national fuel policy was a very popular 
one. They were awaiting with interest the findings of the 
Ridley Committee. Other committees in the past had pro- 
duced their reports, but there had been little or no action. 
He hoped the findings of the Ridley Committee would be 
followed by action. It had been said said that the increase 
in coal production in the next few years would be swallowed 
up by the electricity industry. Most fuel technologists knew 
that for domestic heating and cooking purposes electricity 
required twice as much raw fuel as gas and coke employed 
for the same purposes. Electricity was being used today for 
the wrong purposes; it should be employed to a greater extent 
for power in industry and less in the domestic field. 


The Chairman, summing up. called attention to the state- 
ment in a 1951 Report on European coal problems that 
Governments should ensure that all primary sources of energy 
should be used for those purposes to which each was best 
suited. If that was done the gas industry had nothing to 
fear and the country a great deal to gain. 
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COMPANY NEWS 


CAPE TOWN 


The Cape Town and District Gas Light 
and Coke Company, announces a divi- 
dend of 6% for 1951 (same). Profit, after 
taxation, is £21,908 (£21,439). 


BRITISH THERMOSTAT 


Final ordinary dividend 224%, making 
30% for year to January 31 (same). 
Group net profit £116,953 (£126,479), 
after tax £174,173 (£176,562), deprecia- 
tion £52,548 (£35,020) and after amount 
attributable to outside interests £91 (nil). 
Add tax no longer required £27,786 
(£4,887). To general reserve £110,000 
(£80,000). Forward £273,955 (£265,201). 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL 


The Directors of the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association propose a cash 
repayment of £20 per £100 stock and a 
reduction of capital from £5,600,000 to 
£4.480,000. The capital reduction will 
then be restored by a bonus issue of 
{1,120,000 stock by capitalisation of 
reserves. Consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee has been obtained to this 
issue, but the cash repayment is subject 
to the confirmation of the Court. The 
Directors add that no forecast can be 
made of future rates of dividend. Last 
year the Company made a 224% capital 
distribution from the proceeds of com- 
pensation for its nationalised under- 
takings in France. 


COALITE 


Coalite and Chemical Products results 
to March 31 last reveal further substan- 
tial progress. Combined profits, subject 
to £338,500, against £178,800, for tax. 
have risen by £252,000—or nearly 55%— 
to £715,000. The net group profit of 
£265,600, compared with £181,400, shows 
an equally satisfactory improvement, and 
is accompanied by an increase in the 
final dividend from 3% to 5%. This 
makes the total for 1951-52 8%, or 2% 
more than the rate in force for the three 
previous years. The net cost is just over 
one-quarter of group earnings. The ordi- 
nary 2s, units forming the £1,603,250 one- 
class capital are quoted around 1s. 114d. 
Allowing for accrued dividend, the yield 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM 


Dividend and profit figures 
Woodall-Duckham Company 
under: 
1951 
£ 


(a) Group profits for 
the year, after all 
charges but before 
taxation... re 

(b) United Kingdom 
taxation... — 

‘c) Group profit after 
laxation ... te 

(4) Amount of group 
Profit attributable 
- gp eenbere of 
Olding compan 

{e) Rates of dividend:— 
vo preference 
Ordinary— Interim 

5% already paid 
Final 15% mak- 
Ing 20% for the 
er Ss 


501,741 467.590 
278,439 


189,151 


317,113 
184,628 


171,599 170,200 


10,500 11,000 


42,000 31,500 
(15% for 


the year) 


PARNALL (YATE) 


The net profit for the year, after 
making provision for taxes, is £43,839, 
making, with the amount brought for- 
ward, a total of £108,444. The Board 
recommends a_ dividend of 6%, less 
income tax for the year, amounting to 
£23,625 net, leaving a balance of £84,819 
to be carried forward. 


STAVELEY 


The Staveley Coal and Iron Com- 
pany has been awarded a total of 
£1,388,529 by the independent tribunal in 
North Derbyshire, which was set up to 
apportion the district’s £13,005,000 com- 
pensation for coal industry assets. Of 
the total award, £1,032,165 is in respect 
of the company’s collieries and £356,364 
in respect of the Arkwright Coal Com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary. A total 
of £1,165,000 has already been received in 
partial satisfaction of the total award. 


GIBBONS (DUDLEY) 


Group trading profit for 1951, £343,070 
(£360,517), plus other income £4,459 
(£6,743), to make £347,529 (£367,260). To 
depreciation £48,136 (£51,259), Directors’ 
remuneration £22,920 (£24,157), taxes 
£162,077 (£153,522), etc., leaving net 
profit of group £111,979 (£136,197). 
Preference dividend £2,100 net, ordinary 
interim 74% £6,319 net, final 10° £8,426 
net. Allocations to reserve, works recon- 
struction, pensions, etc., £91,420 
(£111,320), forward £46,529 (£42,815). 
Group current assets £821,431 (£785,637), 
including cash £124,089 (£214,694). 
Current liabilities £361,833 (£340,575). 
But for rearmament work, orders and 
enquiries have been fewer during the past 
months, says the Chairman, Colonel W. E. 
Gibbons. This is due, in part, to restric- 
tion on capital expenditure, which, since 
the company deals almost entirely in 
capital plant, is bound to hit it hard. 


Trade Publications 


We acknowledge with thanks the fol- 
lowing :— 


Rawiplug Co., Ltd.—Two illustraed 
leaflets, one describing Rawlplug fixing 
devices and tools, the other dealing with 
‘Rawloop,’ ‘ Rawlties” and ‘ Rawl- 
hangers’ designed to effect savings in 
concrete work. 


Steels Engineering Products, Ltd. 
Illustrated brochures and data sheets re- 
lating to Coles electric overhead hoists 
and cranes, 6 ton and 20 ton lorry 
mounted cranes, 6 ton, 10 ton and 15 
ton rail cranes, and 1 ton, 10 ton, and 
20 tons mobile cranes. 


Feedwater Specialists Co. (Liverpool 
Borax Co., Ltd.).—Technical Publication 
No. 187, in which G. S._ Irving, 
M.I.CHEM.E., A.R.L.C., deals with corrosion 
in boilers, steam liners, and condensate 
return pipe lines. Also, by the same 
author, a leaflet on jointing rings and 
jointing material for boilers, and notes 
on gauge glass cocks. 


(Permac 


METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL 
EE 


Ever since 1913 “‘ PERMAC,”’ the original 
Metal-to-Metal Jointing, has been holding 
up difficult joints in Gas Works and on 
Coke Oven Plants all over the world. 
Equally suitable for any joint—steam, 
water, gas, oil, benzol, ammonia, etc.— 
screw pipe or flange. 


See 
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